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‘ All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players.’ 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
ADRIEN MESSIEURS SPEAKS. 


WHEN the men joined later on 
they found Lady Ariadne waiting. 

‘Now,’ said she, ‘Mr. Hal Vec- 
tor will play us some impromptu 
reveries, but we must all sit silently 
round the fire with no other light 
in the room; we shall then feel 
and understand his music better.’ 

‘It will be delightful, and the 
nearest approach we can have to 
gloaming. Perhaps afterwards Miss 
Rouse will sing, if she can do with- 

«out her music,’ suggested the Dean. 

‘It will remind me of my nursery 
days,’ Charlotte said, ‘ when I used 
to sit on the hearth and look at 
faces and pictures in the firelight.’ 

‘ Now, to commence,’ said Lady 
Ariadne, ‘ you must all group round 
the fire in a half-circle, and then 
some one will be kind enough to 
put the candles out. I have told 
the servants not to disturb us.’ 

In a short time they were sitting 
round the hearth. A great yule- 
log cast a ruddy glare fitfully on 
their faces, and now and then 
brightened toa yellow flame. Lady 
Ariadne sat in the centreand Adrien 
Messieurs on a low stool at her feet, 
after the manner of Hamlet dhd 
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Ophelia in the play-scene. The 
Dean sat at her right hand; Mr. 
Fruitwell shared an ottoman with 
Miss Westonand Lord Rockstrands. 

Without the circle the room was 
wrapped in shadows. 

‘It seems as if we should tell 
ghost-stories,’ Mr. Fruitwell com- 
menced, half in a whisper, ‘the 
room looks quite weird; by and 
by I know I shall feel afraid to look 
over my shoulder.’ 

‘They never come back,’ said 
Miss Rouse. — 

‘Who?’ 

‘Ghosts.’ 

‘If souls live after the body’s 
death, why shouldn’t they return 
where their affections bind them? 
If love unites us here, soul to soul, 
should merely laying the body aside 
change the conditions of spirit, 
except by its triumph over mate- 
riality rendering it more susceptible 
to love’s influence, and inseparable 
from those dear on earth?’ said 
Messieurs, looking up at his pa- 
troness dreamily. 

‘ There is much in what you say, 
teplied the Dean thoughtfully, who, 
by the way, was suspected of being 
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a spiritualist, and having written a 
book on the subject. 

‘When we say a soul is at peace 
or in heaven, we may mean it stands 
invisibly in our presence ; for hea- 
ven is the acme of happiness, and 
there are many spirits who, if rele- 
gated to a far-off land, as is some- 
times supposed, would be miser- 
able, sundered from those they 
love.’ 

‘Then we may stand face to face 
with ghosts at all hours of the day 
and night?’ said Lady Ariadne. 

‘Who can say we do not?’ 

‘ How dreadful ! 

‘ Did we think so when we stood 
face to face with them in life ? They 
are not dead, only bodily absent.’ 

‘You make me quite nervous, 
Dean, saying such things in the 
firelight ; and Mr. Vector is ready 
to begin.’ 

Hal Vector sat at the great 
square piano in the centre of the 
room, and commenced to play 
when Lady Ariadne ceased talk- 
ing, touching at first some soft mi- 


nor keys with great tenderness ;- 


the music seemed to wander tre- 
mulously in the air, quite subdued, 
but now and then loud with full 
harmony ; then sank in turn to a 
hushed half-weird melody. It 
sounded somewhat solemnly after 
the Dean’s last sentence. No one 
spoke. Ever and anon a red blaze 
sprang up, glowing on their faces, 
white in the semi-gloom. 

Charlotte Weston sat with her 
hand under her head, her elbows 
resting on her knees, looking into 
the fire. Rockstrands, sitting so 
close that his hand touched hers, 
lay back and watched her with in- 
tense eagerness ; a half-sad expres- 
sion rested on her face; he won- 
dered if she were unhappy. She 
was engaged to marry Lord Hill- 
ington in early spring; this was 
all her ambitious mother now de- 
sired. Could it be she had ac- 
cepted him as a duty and in obe- 
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dience, that her heart was not such 
a stone as he sometimes believed? 

Looking at her as she bent for- 
ward, her lovely face just tinted 
with the ruddy flame, her violet 
eyes gazing into the fire, he felt 
his heart soften towards hers. 

The quiet room, the sweet soft 
music, and the fact of sitting be- 
side her, once more affected him. 
Once he put his hand gently on 
hers as it lay quite close, and whis- 
pered her name so softly that no 
one else could hear him. 

She did not start, but slowly re- 
moved her hand ; he pressed it as 
she did, and felt her fingers thrill 
under his own. 

Just then there was a movement; 
Miss Rouse was about to sing, and 
Hal Vector took her place by the 
fire. 

‘Your music has made me de- 
lightfully dreamy,’ Lady Ariadne 
said to him. ‘I feel as if I were 
in what the Dean would call a 
trance; almost too languid to 
move, from a delicious sense of 
peace and restfulness.’ 

‘What a shock it would be to 
have a sudden glare of light in 
upon us!’ said Rockstrands, who 
by no means desired such an end. 

‘ Hush !’ said Mr. Fruitwell, ‘ our 
friend is ready to sing.’ 

Out from the shadows beyond a 
few introductory chords sounded, 
and then Miss Rouse began Gou- 
nod’s ‘ Ave Maria’ with exquisite 
pathos and feeling. It rose in that 
half-light like the voice of an ago- 
nised soul, and gradually died 
slowly away in a tremulous sigh. 

There was an unbroken silence 
in the room for some moments 
after. 

‘Poor Halman was the last I 
heard sing it,’ said Mr. Fruitwell, 
breaking the stillness. ‘Gounod 
was present, too, in my studio at 
the time, and I saw tears standing 
in the composer’s eyes.’ 

‘Ah, what. an artist Halman 
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would have made had he lived!’ 
said Hal Vector. 

‘Yes, his dead Phryne was 
beautiful beyond compare,’ Adrien 
Messieurs broke out rapturously ; 
‘the fair rounded limbs delicate in 
their perfect charm, and tender 
from all loveliness.’ 

* I remember,’ said Mrs. Weston 
promptly, as if to end the graphic 
description. 

‘But her hair,’ he continued 
calmly, ‘was such a colour, Lady 
Ariadne, like ripe oranges in the 
sunlight, and hung radiantly round 
her sweet white body.’ 

‘Hem! cried the Dean, as if he 
had caught a sudden cold. ‘I be- 
lieve he died young.’ 

‘He was drowned whilst bath- 
ing; he was twenty-three.’ 

After this no one spoke for some 
time; the red embers glowed on 
the hearth; a faint blue blaze 
sprang to life and died in a second. 

‘For my part,’ said Adrien 
Messieurs suddenly, ‘I never hear 
of a death without mentally con- 
gratulating the departed. I never 
tead of loss of life by rail, or sea, 
or in mines, without believing it 
all the better for those gone out of 
existence.’ 

‘Dear me, why?’ asked Mrs. 
Rouse, with a look of alarm, not 
well knowing what she might hear 
from the poet. 

‘ Because,’ he answered, in his 
clear musical voice, ‘nothing life 
holds can compensate man or 
woman for the weariness and pain 
it entails.’ 

He smiled gravely, and gazed 
into the fire. 

‘The brightest sunshine makes 
shadows, the fairest life has its 
dogging shade. No one who 
looks beneath the surface but has 
known its weariness, aimlessness, 
hopelessness,’ he added; every 
word fell from his lips with slow 
sad deliberation. 

‘Ah, you speak of the unsuc- 
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cessful,’ said Mr. Fruitwell, with 
something like a smile on his face. 

‘On the contrary, those who 
succeed and have nothing more to 
hope for are most to be pitied. 
There are few who have not ob- 
tained, sooner or later, what they 
ardentlyand persistently longed for. 
Fate often seems conquered by 
will, and when the devoted desire 
is gratified, it tastes as Dead Sea 
fruit—dust and ashes on the lips. 
The generality of men toil through 
the best days of life, suffer and 
fear, know cares and sorrows ; but, 
by and by, the bauble they worked 
for is gained—it may be riches, or 
fame, that bubble on life’s stream 
—gained when the zest is gone 
from their days, and all flavour 
departed from the wine. From 
force of habit and example men 
play out their lives to the last act, 
until the curtain falls and the lights 
are out.’ 

‘But surely,’ said Mrs. Weston, 
‘men and women come into exist- 
ence with some definite duties to 
perform.” Hers, it seemed, were 
clearly marked. 

‘Yes,’ he answered, in a quiet 
hopeless way, ‘with what they 
imagine are duties. One plays at 
statesmanship, another at being a 
soldier, a third follows art, a fourth 
studies science, others amuse them- 
selves with philosophy, philan- 
thropy, or commerce; from the 
cradle to the grave they play with 
them through life, as a child plays 
with a toy or follows a butterfly in 
the sunshine.’ 

‘ But how could the world get on 
without statesmen or soldiers, phi- 
losophers or business men?’ asked 
Mr. Fruitwell, wondering at the 
new tidings that he heard. 

‘That is more than I am pre- 
pared to say. It is part of the 
play that each one imagines him- 
self mdispensabie to his time and 
station. It is a wise piece of 
human vanity ; pitiful from its very 
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childishness, for we have only to 
look back and see the hero of one 
generation is forgotten by another. 
A name in one century on all 
men’s lips is misspelled in the next 
decade of time, if his memory is 
fortunate enough to outlive four 
generations. There is nothing 
true but love and death.’ 

In the dim light Lady Ariadne 
laid her hand tenderly against his 
cheek; unseen he placed her 
fingers to his lips. 

Lady Ariadne sighed. 

‘This is an unhealthy view you 
take of existence,’ Mr. Fruitwell 
said reprovingly. 

‘ Yet true,’ answered Messieurs. 
‘If we only raise up the face-cloth 
from our lives, and summon cou- 
rage to look at them fixedly, you 
will find I have not spoken un- 
wisely.’ 

‘ And what of the poorer classes, 
who cannot follow arts, science, or 
philosophy as pastimes ?’ 

‘They have their businesses, 
trades, domestic cares, or perhaps 
follow in the wake of some political 
puppet uppermost at the hour. As 
for the very poor, they had better 
never have been born; yet, once 
being in life, the sooner they leave 
it the better.’ 

‘ But they are certainly of use in 
the scheme of creation,’ asserted 
Mrs. Rouse, who was quite un- 
comfortable at the turn the con- 
versation had taken. 

‘Yes, of service as the horse or 
other animals; but who will say 
animals’ lives are happy? Forthe 
poor, life is a complete mistake ; 
from their earliest days misery and 
bitter privations await them. Ma- 
chine-like, they toil from day to 
day, from year to year, often for 
the barest necessaries that keep 
soul and body together, toil on to 
the bitter end, until the prison, 
hospital, or workhouse receives 
them. The higher influences of 
religion, science, or art can never 
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touch them; the fault is not theirs. 
When a man is hungry he cares 
little if the sun is the creation of a 
Divine Being or an outcome of 
the natural order of things. The 
mere physical delights of life are 
his ; and to a gross mind the bare 
fact of living brings oftentimes a 
sense of satisfaction ; but what are 
such pleasures compared with the 
long misery of his lot ?” 

‘ Neverknowingcomforts, misery 
is to him a second nature; what 
seems to you privation is quite 
natural to him,’ Mr. Fruitwell re- 
marked. ‘A man of this class 
never sees that his existence may 
be purposeless, and is as happy in 
his ignorance as our first parents 
were innocent in their nudity.’ 

‘So far as his mental condition 
goes perhaps, but no amount of 
ignorance can render him less sus- 
ceptible to cold, hunger, or disease. 
Often I have seen in the London 
streets by night what the world 
calls objects of charity or pity ; 
men, old, helpless, perhaps repul- 
sive from disease ; women, outcast 
and miserable, with a wretched- 
ness too deep for words lurking 
under their leering ‘painted faces ; 
and I have longed with a great 
compassion to hand them in mercy 
some swift sure poison and bid 
them take it, and have done with 
the misery of their lives.’ 

‘ Really,’ said the Dean, looking 
distressed, as well as could be seen 
in the uncertain light, ‘really your 
views are very—very—’ 

‘Unconventional,’ suggested 
Lady Ariadne by way of relieving 
him. 

‘Unconventional it may be,’ 
said Adrien Messieurs, replying 
rather to the Dean than Lady 
Ariadne, ‘because the world will 
not view old grievances by new 
lights. The man who preaches 
death to the poor and suffering 
multitudes will be the apostle and 
hero of civilisation. Death, my 
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dear Dean, is the remedy for many 
ills; and one can always die,’ he 
added, in a lower tone, looking 
into Lady Ariadne’s pale handsome 
face. 

She smiled a little sadly, then 
spoke. 

‘Life and death are great mys- 
teries which none of us can under- 
stand.’ 

Said Lord Rockstrands very 
softly to Charlotte, 

‘I once had an object in life; 
I can scarcely say I have now.’ 

She did not speak ; but he heard 
her give one short quick sigh, like 
a sweet semitone ; her bosom rose 
and fell. 

‘If we cannot understand them, 
why are they discussed ?’ the Dean 
said, in answer to Lady Ariadne’s 
remark. 

‘That is very like the Church, 
Dean,’ said Miss Rouse ; ‘ by dis- 
cussion we hope to dispel the mys- 
tery.’ 

‘I fear I am very much to blame 
for this conversation,’ said Lady 
Ariadne, rising up gracefully, and 
looking at the Dean half-amusedly, 
half-penitently. ‘I am sure it is 
our sitting in the firelight that gave 
such a weird tone to our minds.’ 

‘Dear Lady Ariadne, I hope 
you will try the experiment again ; 
it is delightful,’ said Miss Rouse. 

Lady Ariadne smiled, and shrug- 
ged her white shapely shoulders. 

‘And now,’ she said, ‘if some 
one will ring for lights we will go 
down to supper.’ 

‘Light, more light,’ said the 
Dean under his breath, and his 
white fingers tapped his forehead 
as if indicating where the radiance 
lay. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
NEWS OF A DEATH. 


Art breakfast next morning Char- 
lotte Weston and her mother were 
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absent. None of the ladies came 
down regularly to breakfast, but 
they had been usually the most 
punctual. Lady Ariadne seldom 
appeared before luncheon-time. 

‘Men and women of artistic 
temperament,’ said she, ‘live only 
in the night; then all their sus- 
ceptibilities are quickened, their 
senses strained, and when morning 
comes vitality is exhausted.’ 

Just before luncheon there were 
stray groups scattered round the 
dining-room, when Rockstrands 
came in, speaking in a subdued 
whisper that denoted an interesting 
topic. 

‘It seems so strange, after that 
queer conversation we heard last 
night about ghosts and the sad- 
ness Of life,’ said Lady Ariadne to 
Rockstrands almost pathetically, 
‘to hear so soon poor Lord Hilling- 
ton is dead.’ 

‘Dead !’ he repeated, and could 
say no more. 

He felt as if some one were tell- 
ing him the news in a dream, and 
could scarcely restrain himselt 
from laughing aloud. 

‘Phey all sat down to lunch with 
a depressed air, but yet with the 
calm resignation of Christians who 
knew their duties. 

‘Killed in a field near his own 
house,’ Rockstrands heard some 
one say at the opposite side of the 
table, ‘in striving to leap a low 
wall. His horse slipped, flung him 
heavily to the ground, and then 
rolled over him. When Lord Hill- 
ington was taken up it was found 
he had dislocated his neck,’ 

‘Very sad,’ some one else re- 
plied ; and then there was a sound 
of glasses tinkling. 

Rockstrands felt sure it must be 
all a dream. 

Charlotte Weston or her mother 
not being present, their friends had 
an opportunity of speaking freely 
of them. 

‘Poor Miss Weston! how does 
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she take the news? asked Miss 
Rouse sympathetically. 

‘Very sadly,’ Lady Ariadne an- 
swered ; ‘only this morning she 
received a telegram announcing 
his death; and I believe she was 
devoted to her francé.’ 

‘They were to have been mar- 
ried in August; what a disappoint- 
ment to Mrs. Weston ! remarked 
Mrs. Rouse quietly ; but every one 
at the table heard her, and no one 
spoke for some moments after. 

‘He has solved the great mys- 
tery by this time,’ said Mr. Fruit- 
well cheerfully. 

‘Perhaps not,’ replied Adrien 
Messieurs thoughtfully. ‘Suppos- 
ing there is a continuation of life 
—and I fervently hope, though I 
cannot so fervidly believe there is 
—one may awaken to the great 
change by slow degrees; not 
spring into a new existence whilst 
the mind, which is simply the soul, 
is wholly unprepared by any pre- 
vious experience.’ 

‘Souls,’ said the Dean, ‘pass 
through a state of progression ; 
there is a spiritual advancement 
from sphere to sphere.’ 

‘And according to your belief, 
Dean, we commence life beyond 
the boundary as we do here,’ said 
Miss Rouse, who venerated his 
opinions generally. 

‘Very much the same.’ 

‘Then,’ said Hal Vector, ‘ who 
knows but we may have ended our 
lives on some other planet, and 
passed on to this to commence 
here as babes ?” 

‘Who knows?’ said Messieurs 
gravely. 

‘ But what of the wicked ?’ asked 
Rockstrands suddenly, who, after a 
long silence, now brightened up, 
and smiled mockingly as he spoke. 
‘Is it possible, Dean, the Church 
ever lets them out of its ideal den 
of torturing devils ? 

‘The Church,’ answered the 
Dean, who was startled, not so 
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much by the question as the tone 
in which it was put, ‘ teaches eter- 
nal punishment, it is true; yet I 
cannot believe it.’ 

‘ But wouldn’t it be rather hard 
on the devil to have him cheated 
of what he has long been led to 
consider his due? Lord Rock- 
strands continued. 

‘I deny the personality of the 
devil,’ said the Dean. ‘What has 
been considered for centuries as the 
devil is simply our evil inclinations.’ 

‘So that the devil is part of us,’ 
Adrien Messieurs said. 

‘Yes,’ replied the Dean hur- 
riedly, as if half-doubtful of what 
he admitted, and would rather not 
continue the conversation. 

‘ How dreadful ! said Lady Ari- 
adne languidly, as if she had not 
the least personal concern in the 
matter. 

‘The non-existence of a devil 
would destroy the romance of old 
legends and quaint fables, and I 
should be sorry for that,’ Miss 
Rouse said. 

‘ Clinging to old landmarks de- 
stroys our progress,’ replied the 
poet. 

‘But supposing we prefer old 
landmarks to progress ?’ she asked. 

Adrien Messieurs smiled sadly, 
but made no reply. 

‘Do you remember,’ Hal Vector 
asked, ‘ the favourite legend of men 
selling their souls to the devil and 
signing the compact with their 
blood, where in the end the devil 
was always meanly cheated out of 
his due by some weak artifice ?” 

‘All these legends must have 
been symbolic,’ remarked Mr. 
Fruitwell thoughtfully. 

‘ There was no doubt truth con- 
cealed under their extravagances,’ 
said Rockstrands; ‘nor do I be- 
lieve the practice of soul-selling to 
the devil has been confined to the 
dark ages.’ 

‘Really,’ Lady Ariadne said, 
‘this grows interesting.’ 
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‘I believe it is practised even 
nowadays, ay, even in this enlight- 
ened nineteenth century; in fact, 
an instance came to my knowledge 
some time ago. I had a friend 
who was in some difficulties, that 
is, matters did not go with him just 
as he pleased ; so he called upon 
the devil to help him, and mentally 
offered his soul in exchange for aid. 
The devil didn’t come through the 
floor with clanging chains, and 
smelling unpleasantly of sulphur 
and brimstone, my dear Dean, nor 
did my friend expect he would ; 
but from that hour everything went 
just as he desired, as if some in- 
visible power or fate watched over 
the course of his destiny. He 
half believes his words have been 
accepted as a bond by the devil, 
and is quite willing to give up his 
soul in due time, knowing his Sa- 
tanic Majesty will have the worst 
of the bargain.’ 

Lord Rockstrands laughed plea- 
santly as he finished. The Dean 
was somewhat shocked, and looked 
at his plate in silence. 

‘That is very remarkable ; but 
strange things happen nowadays,’ 
said Lady Ariadne, ‘ things we can- 
not in the least understand.’ . 

She rose up as she spoke. 

‘We like most what we under- 
stand least,’ said Adrien Messieurs. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
ON THE MOOR. 


Next day Charlotte and Mrs. 
Weston came down from the seclu- 
sion of their rooms, and joined the 
other guests. Mrs. Weston looked 
more cheerful than might have 
been expected, and Charlotte had 
a composed air which one might 
either take for resignation or re- 
lief. 

When Sunday came the Dean 
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gave a drawing-room service, ac- 
cording to arrangements with Lady 
Ariadne. 

An altar was erected at the east 
end of the room, covered with 
white linen, from which some 
handsome lace fell gracefully to 
the floor. Candles, upheld by 
stout nude-limbed cupids in bronze, 
were placed on it, gleaming faintly 
in the sunlight; some exotics were 
ranged about in great antique vases, 
and incense burned in a censer on 
the hearth. 

The Dean knelt on the seat ofa 
high-backed chair, covered with 
crimsom cloth for the occasion. 
He wore a white surplice, over 
which his black curls fell with 
artistic effect ; his long purple cas- 
sock swept the carpet when he 
walked ; he had a cut-glass smell- 
ing-bottle in his right hand, a 
prayer-book and a handkerchief in 
his left. Altogether he looked 
picturesque. 

Lady Ariadne sat opposite him 
at some distance, on a conversa- 
tional sofa. By some mistake she 
had brought a fan with her; and 
being undecided as to whether she 
should attend the service as if at 
the village church, or simply as a 
drawing-room Sunday entertain- 
ment, she compromised matters 
by wearing an opera-cloak thrown 
lightly over her shoulders. 

Lord Rockstrands sat beside 
her, the remainder of the congre- 
gation on chairs scattered about 
the room. 

Mr. Hal Vector played a sonata 
from Beethoven by way of pre- 
lude ; then the Dean read some 
prayers solemnly and impressively. 

Lady Ariadne wondered if she 
should kneel on the carpet; she 
had not thought of that before, and 
now the position seemed awkward. 
She looked at Lord Rockstrands 
for assistance, but he was staring 
at the ceiling, as if he expected it 
to open and reveal the seventh 
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heaven. Then she got up, rustled 
her dress a little, and knelt down ; 
all the others followed her ex- 
ample. 

When the Dean prayed for the 
dead, Charlotte Weston bowed her 
head lowly, and thought of poor 
Lord Hillington and his proposal 
in the library at Broton Court; 
then wondered how he looked pale 
and dead. 

‘Eternal rest grant unto them, 
O Lord, and let perpetual light 
shine upon them!’ said the Dean 
slowly and solemnly, introducing 
words not to be found in the Book 
of Common Prayer. 

‘Amen,’ said Charlottealoud ; and 
then she sighed. Was the man she 
had promised to wed in the enjoy- 
ment of everlasting peace? Music 
followed the prayers; Hal Vector 
singing some selections from the 
Martyr of Antioch to a pianoforte 
accompaniment. 

When he had finished Lady 
Ariadne said ‘How beautiful!’ 
aloud, forgetting she was attending 
a service ; and then, checking her- 
self, looked quite grave. 

A sermon followed. The Dean’s 
forte in the pulpit was a certain 
pleasant wit, of which, strange to 
say, he was scarcely conscious ; he 
had a happy knack of clothing old 
ideas in new phrases, and putting 
his views quaintly, yet with some 
originality, before his hearers. Al- 
together the sermon was interest- 
ing and brief. When he ended, 
Hal Vector sang ‘ Nazareth ;’ as 
the last notes died away, Miss 
Rouse, who was quite famous as a 
reciter, slowly advancéd from her 
seat, and, approaching the extem- 
porised pulpit, read the gospel of 
the day with entire reverence and 
not a little dramatic effect. They 
all knelt down; the Dean pro- 
nounced a blessing, and left the 
room with eyes lowered, whilst 
Vector played a march. 

‘It has been a charming ser- 
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vice!’ said Lady Ariadne: ‘I 
never enjoyed one half so much 
before.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Rockstrands, 
as he assisted her to rise, ‘if we 
always had such it would bea boon 
to Christianity.’ 

‘And artists,’ added Adrien 
Messieurs. 

A few nights after, some one 
said the moon would rise over the 
moors at ten o'clock. Lady 
Ariadne did not care particularly 
for the moon in frosty weather ; it 
was all very well to see it from a 
comfortable room; but yet the 
excursion to» the moors, having 
some novelty, commended itself, 
and she readily agreed to organise 
it. 

The night was clear, and tinged 
with a slight frost ; the roads dry 
and pleasantly crisp under the 
tread. Lady Ariadne led the way, 
wrapped in furs, accompanied by 
the Dean and Mr. Fruitwell on 
either side. Adrien Messieurs and 
Miss Rouse came next. Jack 
Hawksley, Vector, and Mr. Walton 
followed at some distance, smok- 
ing, and Charlotte and Lord Rock- 
strands brought up the rear. Mrs. 
Weston and Mrs. Rouse had 
begged to be excused. The air 
was bracing and buoyant, over- 
head stars strewed the skies, shin- 
ing white against a pale purple 
background. 

They kept along the road for 
about three-quarters of a mile, and 
then, turning to the left by some 
fields, passed through a shrub- 
bery. 

‘Let us keep close,’ said Lady 
Ariadne, who waited for her guests 
to join her, ‘this place looks so 
ghastly; and now I remember 
they say it’s haunted by some 
spirit in white. Dear me, I am 
beginning to feel quite nervous, 
Dean 

The shrubbery was intensely 
dark. The shadowy trees met so 
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close overhead as almost to shut 
out all light. Their tread fell 
noiselessly on the mossy path ; 
but they had soon left it behind, 
and found themselves on the 
borders of the moor. 

The moon was just rising full 
and lustrous. Before them the 
bare moorland stretched bleak, so- 
litary, and unbroken, save for one 
leafless tree, standing tall, naked, 
and black, some distance in ad- 
vance. A white silvery mist rose 
far away, weird-like and cold; 
there was a look of drear loneli- 
ness over the vast waste. 

‘Do you see the tree there?’ 
asked Lady Ariadne, shuddering. 
‘Thirty years ago an unknown 
woman was found murdered at that 
spot; how she came there Heaven 
only knows—she was a stranger, 
and evidently a gentlewoman. The 
superstitious people refused her 
burial in the kirkyard, and so her 
grave was made under that tree, 
and leaf or branch never grew on 
it since. They say she haunts the 
place and the little wood we have 
passed through.’ 

No one spoke, but, as if in 
answer, a wild wail, like the keen 
of a dog, but with something in- 
tensely human in its tones, rose on 
the silent air. 

‘What's that?’ said Adrien 
Messieurs, his dark eyes peering 
into the distant shadows as if he 
saw something weird. 

The moon rose higher, lighting 
up the moor until every spray of 
heather was bathed in its light. 

‘How beautiful it is! said the 
Dean ; ‘I have seldom seen any- 
thing so lovely.’ 

‘We owe Mr. Fruitwell a vote 
of thanks for bringing us here,’ 
said Miss Rouse enthusiastically. 

‘Shall we go up to the dark tree 
above the nameless grave?’ asked 
Adrien Messieurs, who was some- 
times morbid. 

O, pray don’t think of it! said 
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Lady Ariadne; ‘ we had better go 
back.’ 

As they turned away the low 
wailing sound again fell on their 
ears. Instinctively they paused 
and looked around ; the words died 
on their lips; but there was only 
the moor to be seen, wrapped in 
solemn placid grandeur. 

‘Some cur baying at the moon,’ 
said Lord Rockstrands, as they 
went on once more. He let the 
others precede him a little as if 
pausing to listen. Charlotte had 
taken his arm. 

When they came near the shrub- 
bery he said to her, 

‘Don’t think me hard-hearted or 
unfeeling, but I want to say some- 
thing soon. When may I renew 
an offer I once made ? 

She did not answer him, but 
lowered her head. 

‘ Forgive me if, in my eagerness, 
I have spoken too soon; you for- 
give me, Charlotte?’ 

‘ Yes,’ she answered ; and he felt 
her arm trembling within his own. 

‘And you are not offended ?’ he 
asked again. 

‘No,’ she replied in one word ; 
but it was a sufficient answer for 
him. 

After a moment he put his face 
close to hers ; so close that she felt 
his hot breath on her cheeks, as 
she had done that morning long 
ago when first he had asked her 
to become his wife. 

* Do you love me?’ he asked. 

‘I have loved you from the first,’ 
she said truthfully. 

‘You will be my wife ?’ 

She held down her head, but he 


. heard her murmur ‘ Yes,’ and then 


sigh as if from happiness. 

He stooped down, and kissed 
her passionately. Just then the 
cry sounded quite near them, and 
this time there was a low sob in 
its wail. Charlotte started; a 
thrill for which she could not ac- 
count shot through her frame. 
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‘Let us walk faster,’ she said, 
‘and join the others.’ 

‘You are not afraid, Charlotte, 
when I am near you? he said, 
bending down and placing his arm 
around her. 

*No,’ she answered; but even 
as she spoke she shuddered again. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
BACK TO LIFE. 


AFTER his great struggle with 
death for life George Mortimer’s 
strength seemed gone ; his recovery 
was slow ; for weeks he lay wasted, 
helpless, and unable to rise. By 
slow degrees health came to him ; 
the blood flowed red in his veins 
again, and he was able to go about. 

Beatrice went back to her lodg- 
ings, but spent many hours of the 
day with her invalid lover. She 
read to him whilst he lay on the 


sofa of the little surgery wrapped 
in warm rugs, told him the gossip 
and news of the day, prepared his 
soups, served his meals, and acted 
as the best nurse man ever knew. 
She had gone back to the Ophelia 
again, where the Yzwenty-two Des- 


tinies was reproduced. It was 
arranged George should visit the 
Isle of Wight for change, when Dr. 
Stanley pronounced him sufficiently 
recovered to travel. 

‘And then, dear, you will come 
back to town strong and fat as 
when I knew you first. How long 
ago it seems ! 

They both laughed; for their 
hearts were light and happy. 

‘I was a stout, sturdy, British 
subject then, wasn’t I?’ he asked, 
‘and now look at me; and he 
held up a thin white hand between 
his face and the sun. ‘ You could 
almost see the light shining through 
it, Beatrice. I must have stood at 
death’s door. It was you who 
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drew me back to life again, dear. 
But I amglad I have returned ; for I 
have something to live for now.’ 

‘Then you must get stout and 
strong again in a hurry, and be- 
cause I ask you.’ 

‘ How strange it is to think what 
or where I might be now but for 
your good care and watchfulness ! 
Mrs. Johnstone says it was you 
who did all the nursing ; that you 
stayed with me like a visible guar- 
dian angel.’ 

‘ The dear old chatterbox makes 
light of her own labours.’ 

‘Let us talk of the future,’ said 
George, smiling hopefully. ‘ Will 
you sit here, Beatrice, on this low 
stool close by me—dquite close, 
where I can put my arm around 
your neck ?” 

She sat down, and looked into 
his worn face. 

‘Will you promise me some- 
thing ?’ he said coaxingly. 

‘I can make no rash promises, 
dear,’ she replied. 

‘ Will you make me the happiest 
of men at once when I come back ?” 
He spoke in a soft whispering 
voice. 

He had placed his arm round 
her shoulders tenderly, and laid 
his head close to hers. He was 
very happy just then. 

‘Yes,’ she answered, in a low 
voice, her face faintly flushing with 
pleasure. ‘Yes, if that lies in my 
power.’ 

‘And then we shall commence 
life together. The world will lie 
all before us, as it lay before Adam 
and Eve when they fell.’ 

‘I never dreamt I could be so 
happy again.’ 

‘But you are—you will be, 
Beatrice, with me? 

‘Can you ask, dear! All earth 
seems like a paradise now.’ 

His arm lay on her shoulder 
more heavily. 

*I think,’ she said, ‘when we 
have sorrows in our young days we 
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imagine all happiness is gone for 
ever, just as a dying man thinks 
at night he will never see the sun 
rise again. But God is oftentimes 
merciful ; and when the dark hours 
wear slowly away, joy and light 
come with morning, sunshine 
comes through the shadows.’ 

‘My night was very dark while 
it lasted,’ he said, remembering the 
slow months of pain just gone by, 
and sighing deeply as he spoke. 

‘And your darkest hour—’ 

‘Was the nearest to dawn,’ he 
added. 

He bent his head and kissed her 
cheek lovingly. 

* Let us think no more of it,’ he 
said. ‘We will talk about the 
coming time, shall we, dear?’ 

Said Beatrice : 

‘Scene one, act one. Enter 
George Mortimer, just arrived from 
the Isle of Wight, looking buoyant 
and fresh as a daisy— 

‘About whom the society jour- 
nals have gossiped a good deal 
lately, concerning his marriage with 
a certain famous actress who shall 
be nameless.’ 

‘Go on.’ 

‘For you know, Beatrice, I shall 
always be pointed at as an object 
of curiosity—a person of interest, 
no doubt.’ 

‘Nonsense, George.’ 

‘ And spoken of as Miss Barring- 
ton’s husband.’ 

‘Now this is too bad; besides, 
you are wandering away from our 
comedy of domestic life ; let us get 
on to scene two.’ 

‘O, a church, of course—orange 
bridesmaids and charming blos- 
soms ; no, I mean charming brides- 

‘maids and orange-blossoms ; the 
jangling of sweet bells very much 
out of tune, wedding-cake, cham- 
pagne, and speeches, commencing 
with references to the happiest day 
of my life.’ 

‘Surely not in church ?’ 

*O, I forgot ! 
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‘I fear you will never make a 
good dramatic author ; you are too 
careless about your scenes.’ 

‘No, I suppose I am deficient 
in the bump of construction.’ 

‘Will you have a third scene in 
the first act ?’ 

‘ By all means: scene three, the 
honeymoon ; all ends happily, and 
the curtain drops !’ 

They laugh merrily. 

‘ What a short play—why, it was 
only in one act!’ 

‘ Well, dear, I hope our lives will 
be uneventful.’ 

Beatrice had made up her mind 
to remain on the stage; George’s 
annuity was slender, and her tri- 
bute of sixty pounds a week would 
prove no small addition to their 
funds. 

‘And I love my profession so 
much,’ she said, when they talked 
the matter over, ‘the next best 
thing in life to you, George. I 
think I should have gone mad if it 
were not for the excitement and 
work it afforded me while—while 
we were separated.’ 

‘Sixty pounds a week is quite a 
fortune,’ said he; ‘at least it seems 
so to me, Beatrice.’ 

‘And imagine, my salary from 
poor Mr. Ainsworth was two: is 
not that a change? I could hardly 
realise it at first.’ 

*Poor old Ainsworth, how he 
used to talk and quote and gesticu- 
late! Do you know, when first I 
saw him, I thought he was a little 
mad.’ 

‘I sent him a present last week, 
George. I feel I must tell you 
everything now; he has not been 
doing well, and I gave him fifty 
pounds.’ 

*That was very noble of you, 
Beatrice.’ 

‘O no; it gave me great plea- 
sure thinking of the surprise it 
would give him; and such a let- 
ter I had in return, it was volu- 
minous.’ 
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‘What an extravagant wife you 
will make !’ 

‘No, dear, I shall be most eco- 
nomical.’ 

‘I fear, Beatrice, I shall grow 
very selfish and jealous—men are 
both, you know—for half your life 
will seem parted from me whilst 
you remain on the boards.’ 

‘I cannot see that, George. I 
might as well say I should grow 
jealous because your profession 
will take you away in the morning 
and keep you busy all day. And 
if men are jealous, women are said 
to be doubly so; besides, all my 
interest and life will be so bound 
up in yours, and yours in mine, 
that we shall have but one exist- 
ence between us. “ Perfect love 
casteth out fear,” you know.’ 

‘Why, you have preached me 
quite a sermon, dear ! 

They both laughed again "from 
very happiness. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
FACE TO FACE. 


Earty in May Lady Ariadne 
hastened to town. The season had 
barely commenced, but the studios 
were opened to what are known 
as private views ; the art world was 
in full swing, the children of genius 
and high culture had gathered to- 
gether again, and Lady Ariadne 
must not be found wanting. 

Moreover, a new excitement 
awaited her in May. Cyprian de 
Ruche, whilst staying at Eagleglen, 
had painted her as the ‘ Lady 
Madge,’ and, by invitation of Sir 
Coutts Lindsay, the portrait was 
to hang in the Grosvenor Gallery. 
Lady Ariadne declared it was 
complete in supreme loveliness. 
She was painted seated at a tapes- 
try frame, her yellow hair filleted 
by bands of gold bound low upon 
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her forehead. She was draped in 
a blue-green velvet robe figured 
with rosemary flowers, cut low, and 
showing her white rounded breasts 
in delicate contrast to her garment, 
which, bound about the waist by a 
loose girdle, fell straight and al- 
most foldless to the ground ; from 
her side hung a rosary of pearls ; 
upon her knees the tapestry lay, 
worked with Queen Mab and many 
nude elves in faded colours. The 
background of the picture was sage 
green, against which sunflowers, 
long of stem and golden of hue, 
crept rather than grew. A pale 
weird smile rested on Lady Ari- 
adne’s face, a single broken lily 
lay on the ground at her feet. 

‘But the eyes,’ said Miss Flet- 
son, speaking of the portrait, ‘ the 
eyes are divine.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Messieurs, posing 
critically, ‘yes, the expression is 
beautiful, yearning, and yet with 
the light of dead passion in their 
sweet depths.’ 

‘ Lady Ariadne is idealised and 
glorified for ever in this picture,’ 
said the art-student. ‘Ah, De 
Ruche has painted the soul gleam- 
ing through her face !’ 

Early in May Lady Ariadne held 
a reception. As she did most 
things differently from other peo- 
ple, her “at home’ was no excep- 
tion to this rule. It commenced 
at nine o'clock, and ended at two 
in the morning. All the people 
worth knowing, and a great many 
who were not, that happened to 
be then staying in London, were 
asked. 

At nine o’clock the rooms com- 
menced to fill. Prince Punchi- 
nello, one of the lions, was early to 
arrive. 

‘Ah, Prince! said Lady Ari- 
adne, rising to meet the Italian 
noble and greet him with her most 
winning smile. 

‘May I have ze honeur?’ said 
he, putting the tips of her little 
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hand to his lips and bowing low, 
until the cross of Alonzo, the star 
of the Golden Gauntlet, and the 
insignia of the Order of St. Bare- 
bones made a faint noise as they 
jingled on his breast. 

* Such grace!’ said Lady Ariadne 
mentally. Prince Punchinello took 
a seat beside her; he had arrived 
in England but a week before ; he 
was a poet, a conspirator, a painter, 
and he sang divinely. Lady Ari- 
adne had been introduced to him 
at a semi-Bohemian gathering, and 
at once secured him for her recep- 
tion. 

Now that he had arrived he 
looked around him not a little 
amazed. Under a glass shade near 
him, resting on a stand of ebony 
and silver, a cracked and venerable- 
looking teapot stood. Opposite, 
a young girl posed, with her back 
against the wall, in the attitude of 
a figure on a Greek frieze, pale, 
and seemingly breathless, her eyes 
staring in a far-away dreamy look, 
her dark hair dishevelled and co- 
vering her forehead, a dress of 
faded yellow clinging round her 
body, revealing its every curve 
and angle; her hands, down- 
stretched and joined, clasped a 
a long palm-branch. 

The Prince, in a subdued whis- 
per, asked Lady Ariadne who was 
that. 

‘Miss Fletson. Is she not beau- 
tiful, Prince? Such a soul! an 
artist and a poetess !’ 

‘Ah, poeta!’ said he, with an 
air of devout admiration, drawing 
in his breath slowly, and involun- 
tarily he bowed. Then his eyes 
rested on Apollo, with the crimson 
lamp ever burning at his feet. He 
wondered if it were a shrine, the 
more so as the air was faintly fra- 
grant of incense, and early lilies 
were grouped against the wall. 

As his eyes wandered from 
Apollo his attention was called to 
a young man who had just entered, 
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and was now approaching in a 
wandering listless manner, as if he 
had lost his way. He had long 
black hair and a pale sad face ; 
his wide collar, carelessly tied with 
a silken ribbon of russet brown, 
showed a thin neck; he wore a 
black velvet coat, and a heavy gold 
bangle clasped his left wrist. As 
he saw Miss Fletson the light of a 
faint recognition gleamed across 
his face ; then he made his way to 
Lady Ariadne, and, after greeting 
her, sat at her feet, as if it were his 
most natural position, and gazed 
up into her face. 

‘ Prince, this is Mr. Fontinbleau, 
the musician,’ said Lady Ariadne, 
introducing him. 

Prince Punchinello said ‘Ah!’ 
with a depth of profound admira- 
tion which only a foreigner can 
throw into the word. 

Mr. Fontinbleau took no notice 
of the Prince beyond staring at 
him vacantly. 

‘ All day,’ he said to Lady Ari- 
adne, ‘I have been playing the 
music of my dreams; they were 
divine ; had you been by to hear 
—a kindred spirit to appreciate— 
I think I could have tasted happi- 
ness at Jast.’ 

‘Can you but recall them?’ she 
asked, with a sweet smile that 
made him blush from happiness. 

‘Recall them! he said hope- 
lessly ; ‘ who can recall the past— 
who can retrace it ?” 

He turned away his head with a 
bitter smile. 

‘ How I should like to hear them 
—these music-dreams—cannot you 
try to remember some one of them? 
What have you named them ?’ 

*I shall try and recollect some 
passages,’ he answered. ‘I have 
called them “Symphonies in Sor- 
row.”’ 

‘How beautiful ! she said, lay- 
ing a soft feather fan tenderly a- 
gainst her heart. 

He rose, and went straight to 
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the statue of Apollo, where he 
posed a moment, his head bowed 
low, his arms folded. 

A crimson gleam from the shrine 
lamp fell upon the white beauty of 
the god’s limbs. 

‘Inspire me, thou fair god; 
teach me the music of thy life— 
the sad sweet joys of thy harmony. 
Amen!’ said Mr. Fontinbleau 
simply, yet half aloud, then walked 
to the pianoforte with slow deliber- 
ate dignity. 

As he touched the first chords, 
the crowd, already surging through 
the room, grew more silent. 

‘ His soul is aflame with genius,’ 
said Lady Ariadne; ‘listen—is it 
not sublime?’ and she lay back in 
her chair with a classic pose. 

Crash, crash, crash! went the 
music; and the voices which had 
been at first subdued, gradually rose 
again and murmured all around. 

‘Ah!’ said the Prince, raising 
his hands in delight. 

When Mr. Fontinbleau had 
finished, Miss Fletson left the wall, 
against which she had long leant 
in perfect composure, took a sim- 
ple white flower, and handed it to 
the musician without a word. He 
kissed it and placed it in his breast. 

Just at that moment an addi- 
tional hum was heard near the 
door, and the Japanese Ambassa- 
dor, accompanied by one of his 
suite, entered the room, attired in 
pale-blue silk, with an ivory fan in 
his hand. Lady Gabriel Folks 
came with them ; indeed she took 
a pride in exhibiting them, as if 
they were her special property. 
Almost at the same time Mrs. 
Weston and Charlotte, who was 
now formally engaged to Lord 
Rockstrands, were announced. 
Charlotte looked more beautiful 
than ever; her face had lost much 
of its cold impenetrable air, and 
was far happier in its expression 
than before. 

‘We have just been hearing 
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some delightful music,’ said Lady 
Ariadne. ‘I wish Mr. Fontin- 
bleau would only continue.’ 

Prince Punchinello offered to 
find him, and express her wishes. 

‘ The Prince is positively charm- 
ing,’ she said, when he had gone; 
‘but who do you think is coming 
to-night ?’ 

‘I cannot say,’ answered Char- 
lotte. 

‘ Miss Barrington, who has made 
such a sensation in the Zwenty- 
two Destinies.’ 

*‘O, I’m so glad! 
very much !” 

‘She is altogether very charm- 
ing,’ said Lady Ariadne ; ‘and in- 
deed I think I hear her name 
announced.’ 

Beatrice had just arrived ; the 
murmur subsided a little, and she 
heard her name whispered, and 
saw a great many eyes staring at 
her. 

‘I’m so glad she has come early, 
sO many persons are dying to see 
her,’ said Lady Ariadne. 

Beatrice came accompanied by 
a clever young actor, who was also 
a painter, and generally popular. 
She looked pale, but not less love- 
ly; her large gray eyes were lumi- 
nous, a smile lay on her parted 
lips. She advanced to Lady Ari- 
adne. 

‘I am so pleased to see you,’ 
said the hostess ; ‘it was kind of 
you to come so soon—this is my 
friend, Miss Weston.’ 

In a moment Beatrice was sit- 
ting between both of them, listen- 
ing to Lady Ariadne’s spasmodic 
conversation, and talking in the 
intervals to Charlotte. 

‘ There are so many persons here 
to-night, it’s quite bewildering try- 
ing to remember their names.’ 

‘Ah, where is Prince Punchi- 
nello? I want him to ask Signor 
Farfore to sing,’ said Lady Ariadne, 
going in search of him. 

‘I think I have seen that lady 


I admire her 
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speaking to Mr. Messieurs before,’ 
said Beatrice. 

‘ That is Lady Douglas MacGre- 
gor, the great advocate of spiritual- 
ism; it is her most engrossing 
study ; she speaks ofits marvels by 
the hour.’ 

‘And Mr. Messieurs has brought 
out some new poems,’ 

‘Yes; the press says they are 
not fit to read, but they are very 
beautiful: he is said to be the 
great rising poet.’ 

Just then they heard a lady sit- 
ting near them amusing two young 
men, remarkable for nothing in 
particular, who had floated in with 
the popular stream to Lady Ari- 
adne’s rooms. She was giving a 
description of Sir Barney Aboo’s 
—the fortune-hunting Irish baro- 
net’s—attentions. 

‘His protestations of love for my 
charming self were so overpower- 
ing that I could never help laugh- 
ing at them; he always declared 
he was a lineal descendant of Brian 
Somebody, I forget whom, and 
but for the rapacious marauding 
Saxon would be now seated on his 
Celtic throne, which, if it were his, 
he would gladly share with me.’ 

‘Had you no mercy on him, 
Mrs. Trumphe?’ 

‘I fear not ; he proposes to every 
second woman with money whom 
he meets, and tells every one of 
them if he’s rejected he'll go over 
to Ireland and get shot by his 
tenants ! 

‘Some one is going to sing,’ said 
Beatrice. ‘1 think it is Mrs. Ray- 
monti.’ 

‘It is,’ said Charlotte, rising up 
for a moment to see. 

As she did so a locket, suspended 
from her neck, fell to the ground, 

opening in its fall. It lay at Bea- 
trice’s feet ; and as she stooped to 
raise it her eyes rested on the 
miniature it disclosed. She held 
it a moment in her hand, started a 
little, and then returned it. 
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‘That portrait surprised me a 
little. I once knew a face like it, 
and it recalled the memory of the 
dead.’ 

‘It is Lord Rockstrands—my 
fiancé.’ 

‘Lord Rockstrands,’ repeated 
Beatrice, wondering where she had 
heard the name before. Bydegrees 
her thoughts went back to the night 
of her first appearance at the 
Ophelia. 

‘It is a striking likeness to a 
relative of mine who died recently.’ 

‘This was taken three or four 
yearsago. Theoriginal has changed 
somewhat since, as you will pro- 
bably see when he comes by and 
by?’ 

‘Shall we get nearer Mrs. Ray- 
monti? She hasa charming voice.’ 

At some distance a scientific lady 
was talking to Lady Ariadne on 
the vivisection question, which she 
had on the brain just then. 

‘I love art alone; it is all in all 
to me,’ said Lady Ariadne, waving 
her soft feather fan. 

‘Yes, but we must consider 
science. Science and art go hand 
in hand ; and, as I was about to 
say, the outcry against vivisection 
is simplyrhapsodical extravagance.’ 

‘To me culture and art suffice. 
Life is too short to enjoy them. 
Without them life would indeed be 
a blank.’ 

The lady in spectacles groaned 
and looked contemptuously at the 
fair lilies lining the room, and 
sniffed in an irritating manner at 
the sweet-smelling incense. 

‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘ art is very well 
in its way, and may be enjoyed 
when one has settled some of the 
great questions in life ; now, if the 
intolerance of feminine sentimental- 
ists, directed against experimental 
physiology, hinders the advance- 
ment of science in this respect, it 
will be a blot on the Victorian age.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Lady Ariadae 
wearily. ‘Ah, here is Mr. Messieurs ; 
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you will admire him, he is so in- 
tense. Heis, indeed, a rare genius.’ 

‘I saw him in the lobby as I 
came up, sitting in wrapt contem- 
plation ofa flower-pot! But there 
is Mr. Revins ; I must speak to him 
of his last article in the Vineteenth ; 
and she hurried away. 

‘I have been waiting for you all 
the night,’ said Lady Ariadne to the 
poet. 

‘You are with me all nights— 
in thought,’ he answered, touching 
her hand. 

A happy smile came into her 
eyes. 

‘The rooms are so hot,’ said 
Beatrice, a little later on to Signor 
Rubino. 

She had known him since her 
earliest theatrical days, when he 
had wanted her to adopt music 
instead of the drama as a profession. 
He was a dark-eyed Italian, gener- 
ous and simple as a child. 

‘Let us go, cara mia, into the 
conservatory; it is cooler there. 
The place will be empty too ; for 
see, Herr Jeckphelps is going to 
play on the violin.’ 

She took his arm, and they went. 
They sat under some wide palm 
branches, where a fountain plashed 
pleasantly at the far end. The 
place was empty ; sounds of music 
and murmur of voices came to them 
subdued by distance. The cool- 
ness of the place was refreshing. 

A crowd still continued to fill 
Lady Ariadne’s rooms; about 
midnight Lord Rockstrands ar- 
rived. 

‘I am late, I fear,’ he said to 
Charlotte. ‘Hawksley was giving 
a dinner to some men just back 
from India, and I stayed chatting.’ 

‘I thought you would have come 
sooner.’ 

‘What a crowd there is! I had 
quite a struggle on the stairs. I 
was obliged to use physical force 
before I could get here!’ 

‘Lady Ariadne will never for- 
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give you. Don’t you know how 
she abhors physical force ?’ 

‘Then I'd have been found 
crushe¢. to death in the lobby, un- 
less I asserted myself as a muscu- 
lar Christian,’ he answered, laugh- 
ingly. 

‘You ran a risk of being crushed 
already,’ said Charlotte, pointing 
to the ring suspended from the 
velvet band round her neck, where 
no locket now hung. 

‘You have not lost it—or me?” 

‘No; it was picked up by some 
one who thought you strikingly 
like some one else.’ 

‘This grows interesting. Who 
was it?” 

‘Some ‘one very well known; 
cannot you guess ?” 

‘Impossible,’ he said lightly. 

‘Miss Barrington.’ 

‘ The actress ?” 

‘Yes. 

A strange look came into his 
dark eyes. She noticed that he 
started, and the colour left his face. 
In a moment he regained his self- 
possession and laughed lightly. 

‘I did not think I had a dupli- 
cate. Was my second self an 
actor ?” 

‘No,’ she answered coldly. In 
asecond a shadow seemed to come 
between them. 

‘I was just going to say, Char- 
lotte, I could not stay long. In 
fact, I only looked in for amoment 
lest you might be disappointed ; I 
ran away from the club promising 
I should be back again.’ 

He spoke with an air of forced 
composure, and his eyes wandered 
round the room watchfully. 

*So late ?” 

‘Yes. How crowded the room 
is! Let us go into the conserva- 
tory.’ 

She placed her hand within his 
arm and went. They were quite 
alone save for the two figures seat- 
ed at the far end, that rose as Lord 
Rockstrands and Charlotte entered, 
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and, as if they intended leaving, 
advanced towards the entrance. 

Beatrice’s voice fell upon their 
ears. 

‘It is Miss Barrington,’ said 
Charlotte. 

‘Let us go back,’ he said quickly 
and almost roughly; then hesita- 
ted a moment as if not knowing 
what to do. All colour left his 
face. 

The crisis of his life had come 
at last. 

‘Why ?’ said Charlotte, glancing 
at his face. Some presentiment of 
evil fell upon her at the moment 
that made her heart sink. Lord 
Rockstrands resolved to brave the 
situation, and pass Beatrice and 
her friend unnoticed if possible. 
It was a terrible moment. 

Beatrice advanced talking to 
Signor Rubino. Rockstrands kept 
his eyes on the ground, not daring 
to look up. Suddenly, when within 
a pace of him, Beatrice stopped 
with a low cry, and stared at him 
horror-stricken and white. 

It was her husband: it was the 
face which in the days and nights 
of her misery had haunted her. 
Her heart beat wildly, her eyes 
dilated, her face grew pale as the 
dead. She never doubted for a 
second that this was Charles 
Goulding, the man who had won 
her childlike faith and love to 
abandon her—for all he knew or 
cared—to the pitiless misery of the 
London streets. In that supreme 
moment her whole life came back 
to her once more. Her heart 
stood still. Lord Rockstrands 
would have passed, but she put 
out her hand ; horror and surprise 
had for a time deprived her of 
speech, but now the words came 
to her lips. 

‘Stop, Charles Goulding—Lord 
Rockstrands, or whatever your 
name is—base perjured profligate, 
at last we meet !’ 

Charlotte Weston stood by the 
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Earl’s side as if rooted to the 
ground. 

Beatrice had taken her hand 
from the Italian’s arm, and stood 
facing her husband. 

‘The woman is mad,’ he said 
through his clenched teeth. 

He had turned livid with sup- 
pressed rage ; his eyes glared. 

‘ Mad I may have been to marry 
you in Craigton Church. You 
thought you would never be 
troubled again with the wife you 
heartlessly deserted, saying you 
had tired of her and your name 
was false ; the wife to whom a few 
weeks ago you sent a man, villanous 
like his employer, with a lying 
story of your repentance and 
death.’ 

Her voice rang clear and dis- 
tinct, and there was that in her 
tones which carried the force of 
truth to Charlotte Weston’s ears. 

By an effort she calmed herself ; 
her heart beat violently, the place 
swam around her. 

‘Charlotte,’ said Rockstrands, 
‘ this is false, I swear ’tis false !’ 

His eyes gleamed with fury, and 
he stamped upon the ground. 
Once he put out his arm, but she 
shrank from his touch. 

‘Coward! you know in your 
soul it is true,’ Beatrice gasped. 
‘In the sight of God and man I 
am your wife; thank God I have 
saved this lady from disgrace worse 
than death.’ 

She put her hand to her fore- 
head, staggered a little, and fell 
forward senseless. 

Now was Lord Rockstrands’ 
opportunity. 

‘Charlotte, she is mad—it is all 
some strange, horrible mistake ; 
do you not believe me ?” 

She made no reply, but stood 
motionless and white as marble. 
Was this some terrible dream, or 
was it real? She could scarcely 
breathe, a dull feeling crept over 
her, she wondered vaguely if she 
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were dead; her heart scarcely 
throbbed. Stretching out her 
hands, she clutched at the arms of 
a rustic chair and sat down. 

‘This is all false,’ he repeated ; 
‘some cursed mistake—a plot— 
a—’ 

She looked into his eyes be- 
seechingly with such mute bitter 
anguish, that his words failed him 
and died upon his lips. He cast 
his eyes down, humbled and 
abashed for the moment. 

‘Come into the drawing-room or 
somewhere out of this, and don’t 
have a scene !’ he said hoarsely. 

She never answered him; the 
current of her life seemed suddenly 
frozen. 

Once Lord Rockstrands looked 
at Beatrice, senseless and motion- 
less at his feet, and muttering a 
curse between his teeth, hurried 
from the conservatory and left the 
house. 

The Italian had dipped his 
handkerchief in the fountain and 
bathed Beatrice’s temples, and 
clapped her colourless hands. 
Consciousness returned by slow 
degrees, followed by hysterical 
sobs. 

Once Charlotte Weston came 
over slowly and knelt beside her. 
She took the actress’s hand in hers, 
and looked with a world of agony 
into her face. 

‘You are sure it was he?’ she 
asked in a cold harsh voice. 

‘ As God lives ! 

The words fell low and distinct, 
with a pitiless weight that crushed 
her heart for ever. She went back 
again to herseat. Atthat moment 
she had no thought for feelings or 
injuries other than her own. She 
longed for some swift death. 

Fortunately no one entered the 
conservatory. The Japanese Am- 
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bassador had asked Herr Jeck- 
phelps to play again, and the crowd 
was so pleased at his delight that 
it still gathered round him. 

Beatrice rose stunned and dizzy. 

‘O God,’ she said, ‘ what a cruel 
fate is mine!’ 

‘Let us get home, mia cara, 
said Signor Rubino. 

The other end of the conserva- 
tory opened into the dining-room, 
and passing through it, they soon 
gained the entrance-door and drove 
away. 

Charlotte remained where Lord 
Rockstrands had left her, her senses 
yet blunted by the shock she had 
received. After a while her mother 
entered ; she had seen Lord Rock- 
strands pass hurriedly through the 
drawing-room, and, wondering at 
Charlotte’s absence, had come to 
see if she were in the conservatory. 

‘Charlotte, what has happened?” 
said Mrs. Weston, seeing her sit- 
ting quite still, her countenance 
rigid and her eyes gazing into va- 
cancy, her lips livid, a look of pain 
upon her whole face. 

She did not answer. 

‘Charlotte, you are unwell,’ she 
whispered. 

‘ Terribly so.’ 

‘What is the matter ? 

‘ Everything ; take me home.’ 

She rose to her feet ; her limbs 
were heavy as lead. As quietly 
and quickly as possible they left 
Lady Ariadne’s house. 

‘My dear, dear child, what is 
it?’ said Mrs. Weston, in real anx- 
iety. 

They were in Charlotte’s bed- 
room ; the maid had been hurriedly 
dismissed. 

She made no reply, but with a 
passionate cry of pain flung herself 
upon her bed, and cried as if her 
heart would break. 


[To be continued. } 





PETER GUBBINS. 
Adapted from Richepin. 
By JOHN AUGUSTUS O'SHEA. 


—__ 


SHORTLY after Peter Gubbins was 
let out of prison he had neither 
food nor work. 

He had been convicted, at five- 
and-twenty years of age, of having 
prized open a dressing-case, and 
abstracted valuables, in a mansion 
the master of which had taken him 
into his service as valet-de-chambre. 
In gaol they had taught him to 
make tags for shoe-laces. In the 
little country town where his ticket- 
of-leave obliged him to reside there 
was no opening for this particular 
trade. On the other hand, it was 


utterly out of the question, owing to 
his antecedents, that he could hope 
to get employment as a domestic 


servant. Peter Gubbins, conse- 
quently, could see nothing but 
wretchedness and starvation in the 
horizon before him. 

He reflected that by labouring 
long and hard, if chance threw a 
job in his way, he might be able 
just to escape dying, like a cur, in 
a ditch; that, and nothing. more. 
On the contrary, were he to com- 
mit a new crime, he said to him- 
self, he might at one stroke acquire 
not only bread enough to eat but, 
perhaps, wealth. He did not hesi- 
tate, butmade up his mind tochoose 
the bad but easier alternative. 

What crime was he to commit ? 
that was the question. The first 
thing to do was to escape the 
vigilance of the police. Peter quitted 
the town where residence had been 
assigned him. 

Without character or coin, he led 
for six months the sordid existence 


of a vagabond: constantly on the 
tramp, begging in an underhand 
way, sleeping in the open air, in 
disused barns or under the lee of a 
haystack ; lean, haggard, and tat- 
tered, waiting his opportunity, re- 
fusing it when it did not look 
sufficiently safe or profitable ; prow!l- 
ing round society like a fox round 
a hen-roost, he decided to bear up 
against everything until the pro- 
pitious moment should arrive when 
he could make up for his fast by a 
big guzzle of the prey he never 
ceased to hope for. 

One day he saw that he was in 
Clodshire, his native county. He 
had been guided there by some 
fatality, doubtless by that animal 
instinct which brings the hunted 
hare back to its form. 

At first he was smitten with 
terror. They would be sure to re- 
cognise him! He was walking 
into the trap! He was lost! He 
had more than half a notion to turn 
back by the road he came. 

Reflection induced him to stay 
where he was. How could they 
possibly recognise him? He had 
left the neighbourhood when he 
was but twelve years old, a fair- 
haired rosy child ; he returned a pre- 
maturely aged man, with bronzed 
complexion, rough beard, hollow 
cheeks, and grizzled locks. 

Besides, a ray of bright common- 
sense dawned. upon him. How 
many splendid occasions of making 
a fortune might he not have fore- 
gone where his wanderings had 
hitherto led him, because of his 
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ignorance of the locality and of 
the rich people who dwelt there? 
Here, on the contrary, in spite of 
the changes which had arisen during 
his absence, everything was in his 
favour. The weapons of his war- 
fare were ready to his hand. All 
he had to do was to jog his me- 
mory. 

Peter Gubbins gave himself up 
to thought. 

About thirty miles from the place 
where he was there had formerly 
been, in a village called Mud-cum- 
Peat, a very well-to-do couple, 
without children. There were only 
two members in the household, 
Daddy Yonder and his wife, familiar 
to the neighbours as ‘the Skin- 
flints.’ 

Peter had known them very well; 
in fact, in his rustic boyhood he 
had been in their service, at a very 
small wage. He was cognisant of 
their habits, and of almost every 
inch of their house. 

He remembered that the gate 
opening to the road was high, and 
strengthened with solid iron braces, 
and that the garden-walls behind 
were topped with broken bottles ; but 
he also remembered that the trees 
at the bottom must have grown, 
and that from the outside one 
might get into the garden by jump- 
ing on to these trees. He remem- 
bered that one could not enter the 
kitchen at night from the garden, 
as the door was carefully bolted 
when darkness fell; but he also 
remembered that the washhouse 
was only separated from the exterior 
by a thin wall of bricks. This wall 
might easily be broken through, 
and, once inside the washhouse, 
the kitchen was free of access. 
Thence to the dining-parlour was 
but a step; and there, under the 
glass covering of the timepiece on 
the mantel, the key of the door 
leading to the staircase was usually 
laid. At the head of the staircase 
was the store-closet, where Peter 
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formerly went to hang up his 
brooms and brushes in order, and 
quite close beyond that was the 
bedroom of the Yonders. Here 
his acquaintance with the place 
ended. He had never been in the 
bedroom ; he had only peeped in 
by the half-opened door. He had 
a hazy recollection that the bed 
was at the bottom of the chamber, 
alongside a large massive press of 
old oak, with curious copper hinges 
and ornaments. Here it must be 
that the hoard so patiently put to- 
gether by ‘the Skinflints,” and now 
so ardently coveted by Peter Gub- 
bins, was hid. 

Yes, the hoard he coveted ; for 
scarcely had he begun to jog his 
memory, when his plan of action 
was traced out. He had at last 
happened on the opportunity he 
had been waiting for. He must go 
there to reconnoitre, to see without 
being seen himself, to take note of 
any changes which had occurred, to 
observe every precaution demand- 
ed by prudence, and be ready to 
act with the boldest audacity. 

In two nights he traversed the 
thirty miles to Mud-cum-Peat. He 
spent an entire day concealed in a 
wood, at the bottom ofa sort of 
grotto, where his feet were ankle- 
deep in wet, and he had not a 
crumb to eat. But, at any rate, 
when he reached the house of the 
Yonders at about two in the morn- 
ing, he had the satisfactory cer- 
tainty that nobody had met him on 
the road. 

Near the lane which ran at the 
end of the garden he came upon 
a field of carrots, off which he 
made a meal—not luxurious, but 
ample to satisfy the cravings of 
hunger. 

Thus, moderately refreshed, and 
kept up by the fever of a hoped- 
for success, he clambered the wall 
opposite to that of Yonder’s gar- 
den. Once on the coping he stood 
erect, without thinking for a mo- 
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ment that he might lose his ba- 
lance, and, pulling himself toge- 
ther, made a prodigious spring, and 
fell on the other side of the lane in 
the midst of the crackling branches 
of one of the trees in the garden. 

The noise of his drop woke a 
dog in the vicinity, who set to bark- 
ing. For a few minutes there was 
an answering chorus of canine 
yelps and howls, and hoarse bay- 
ings from the surrounding farm- 
steadings, but by degrees these 
died away. The faint yaup of a 
shepherd’s collie on the watch on 
some distant downs reéchoed afar ; 
but, at length, even that melted 
into silence. Peter Gubbins ran 
his fingers over his limbs, satisfied 
himself that none were broken, and 
then calmly devoted himself to 
meditation. 

It was something to be in the 
garden, and yet it might turn out 
to be nothing. Peter Gubbins 


could not help thinking that he 


had embarked on a wild adven- 
ture, urged by the irresistible de- 
sire to have done with ill-fortune ; 
but as yet he could not tell if the 
Yonders still resided in the house, 
nor even if they were still living. 
No matter! He reflected that he 
must have come, in any case, to 
find out for himself; that it would 
have been highly imprudent to 
have excited inquisitiveness by 
asking information, and that, at 
the worst, he would have no greater 
suffering to undergo than passing a 
day in the top ofa tree. If there 
were new tenants in the house, he 
would leave on the night following. 
If the Yonders were there, their 
money was well worth all the trou- 
ble he might have in getting hold 
of it. 

Before morning came he de- 
scended to look for food. He did 
not fear dogs; for, in the concert 
of a while ago, he did not hear a 
single bark from the side of the 
house. Consequently he walked 
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straightly, with an assured step, 
towards the poultry-yard. 

It was unaltered: there was the 
piggery to the left, and the cow- 
house to the right. In the latter 
he found a solitary animal, which 
stood up from the straw at first as 
if frightened at his approach, but 
which he quickly pacified by tafk- 
ing to it and patting it on the hind- 
quarters. After a few moments he 
ventured to take the cow’s dugs in 
his hands, and drew the warm milk, 
which he sucked to his great com- 
fort. Inthe dimness of the pig- 
gery he groped about, and almost 
jumped with joy when he came 
upon fragments of bran-cake with 
which he stuffed his pockets. They 
were to be the Aréce de résistance of 
his next day’s dinner. He plucked 
some fruit in the garden, but dis- 
creetly, lest he should betray the 
presence of a stranger there. All 
these preparations compleied, he 
postponed until the following night 
what specially concerned the crime, 
and searched for a shelter where 
he could repose in the interval. 

He noticed an excessively large 
and knotty elm, and laid hold of 
it to ascend. As he reached the 
middle of the tree, the twisted 
trunk, which had no doubt been 
struck by lightning, opened into a 
hollow, hard and narrow, but dry 
and deep. Peter Gubbins en- 
sconced himself in it, and felt as 
happy as a bird in its nest, or a 
babe in its cradle. It was just the 
nook he had prayed for; he could 
sleep there without being disco- 
vered, and without the risk of 
tumbling out. 

Peter Gubbins, worn by fatigue, 
slept as tranquilly the night before 
his crime as Napoleon did on the 
eve of Austerlitz. 

The sun gilded the cobwebs, 
stretched in filmy net between the 
pear-trees, and the dew had long 
since dried up on the vegetables. 
when he woke. 
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The first sight visible through 
the leafage of his elm was Daddy 
Yonder himself, looking after the 
needs of his poultry. The heart 
of Peter Gubbins throbbed with a 
mad pleasure. 

Ay! the old curmudgeon was 
there, and no mistake, hopping 
hither and thither with a hamper, 
from which he distributed grain to 
the cocks, hens, and broods of 
chickens. He cried ‘ chuck, chuck, 
chuck! and the pullets rushed to 
the call in impatient scuffle, topsy- 
turvy one over another, fluttering 
their wings, and sticking out their 
feathers, like hedgehog points, in 
their ravenous chase for oats. He 
next went to the kitchen, and re- 
turned with a bucket of greasy 
water, on which floated morsels of 
bread and potato-scrapings, and 
flung the meagre allowance to the 
pigs which were digging about 
with their snouts in a trough. 

The sight made Peter Gubbins 
feel hungry. He drew the bran- 
cake and the fruit from his pockets, 
and silently munched them, plum- 
ing himself on the thought that 
everything had responded to his 
wishes. 

If Daddy Yonder took care of 
the poultry-yard himself, it must 
follow that he had no servant, but 
lived all alone in the house—that 
is to say, unless his wife was alive. 

Up to eleven o'clock the old 
man remained in the poultry-yard 
and garden, digging and delving, 
weeding and pruning, inspecting 
the fowls and pigs, and mooning 
about generally. 

At one moment Peter Gubbins 
was seized with a spasm of anxiety. 
In passing by a pear-tree, Yonder 
looked attentively at the fruit, and 
remarked that two pears were miss- 
ing. Mechanically he turned to- 
wards the garden-wall and the trees 
at the extremity. He seemed to 
be debating with himself as to the 
possibility of a robber having got 
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into his grounds. But the con- 
templation of that jagged ridge of 
broken bottles on the crest of the 
wall must have changed his opi- 
nion ; for he turned away, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, as if to convey 
that the thing was impossible. 

Meanwhile he was _ palpably 
troubled, and burned to have the 
mystery cleared up. 

‘Peter!’ he shouted suddenly. 

Peter Gubbins trembled at the 
name, as if it were himself that 
were called. He withdrew more 
closely into the dip of his hollow. 

At the call of Yonder, the kit- 
chen door opened, and a fair-haired 
rosy boy, of from ten to twelve 
years of age, appeared. 

Peter Gubbins shook in every 
member. It seemed to him as if 
it were he himself who had trotted 
out of the kitchen. It was the 
same little country boy that he was 
formerly. An instant’s reflection 
drove away his superstitious fancy, 
and brought him to a sense of the 
reality. 

‘Peter, you young imp,’ said 
Daddy Yonder, ‘ you’ve been nick- 
ing the pears again.’ 

*O, no, sir!’ answered the child. 
‘I ain’t done nothin’ o’ the sort. 
How cou/d I nick the pears? I’se 
only come back from the meadow 
where I left the cow; and ’twas 
you yourself opened me the kit- 
chen-door this morning to let me 
into the byre, and opened the gate 
to let me go to the fields.’ 

‘You're a sneaking little thief! 
How am I to know that you didn’t 
creep into the garden in the 
night ?” 

‘O sir, what a shame to say 
I'm a thief, when you know every 
door in the place is locked at 
night !’ 

‘ Bah, bah, with your nonsense ! 
Can you give me proof that you 
didn’t steal the two pears ?” 

‘I’m ready to take my oath I 
didn’t. Here’s the proof!’ 
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Gubbins was in a cold sweat, 
imagining the boy had seen him. 
But no; the lad solemnly took up 
a stone, spat upon it, and threw it 
on the ground, raising his hand to 
heaven at the same time, and say- 
ing, 
‘ May I be swalldwed up by an 
earthquake if I had hand, act, or 
part in prigging them pears no 
more than that stone !’ 

‘That'll do,’ said Daddy, pulling 
little Peter’s ears, and lugging him 
into the house along with him. 

It struck twelve o'clock. The 
cracked clang of the village steeple 
was the only sound to disturb the 
silence of the noon. A few pul- 
lets here and there were picking at 
the manure-heaps outside the byre. 
The pigs had long since emptied 
their trough, and retired to lie 
down in the obscurity of their sty. 
The sparrows had flown away after 
having ventured on a few daring 
pecks at the fruit-trees, in defiance 


of the battered old hats stuck up 


as scarecrows. ‘They were skim- 
ming over the open for their after- 
noon razzia. The peasants were 
slowly returning to work after the 
midday meal. There was not a 
movement in Mud-cum-Peat. A 
vague and drowsy hum could alone 
be overheard in the fields, as if 
Nature was sighing itself to repose 
in the broad warm beams of the sun. 

An unwonted sense of tranquil- 
lity stole upon the spirit of Peter 
Gubbins—a novel yearning for a 
peaceful life in the midst of scenes 
such as these. It seemed to him 
that it would be happiness to doze 
one’s hours away in this dreamy 
dead-and-alive nook of lazy quiet 
and comfort. How lucky the 
poultry were, and the birds of the 
air, scudding at will on free pinions, 
with no thought of lodging or 
diet to vex them—were they not 
fortunate? Even the existence of 
little Peter had its charm, for all 
the scolding of old Daddy. His 
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ears were sometimes pulled, it is 
true ; but he ate and drank and 
slept, and wandered on the tender 
grass and in the rustling plantation 
without a sickly flutter at his heart, 
without casting nervous looks be- 
hind him every few yards to see if 
the police were on his track. And * 
Daddy Yonder himself? He was 
well off; he had his own house, 
his garden, his orchard, his cow, 
his fowl, and his pigs. What a 
lucky Daddy he was ! 

Why should not he, Peter Gub- 
bins, have his share in this happi- 
ness? Ah, why? He should 
have been content to rest at home 
like his father before him. But 
was it his fault that he had left? A 
good-for-nothing scapegrace of his 
acquaintance had told him that gold 
was tobe had for the stooping in the 
streets of the city. He might have 
made his fortune in London like 
Dick Whittington, perhaps. Who 
knows? He had had his chances. 
One master had taken him into 
his graces when he landed there 
first. But another good-for-nothing 
scapegrace started up on his path, 
and led him into idleness and vice. 
One year, two years, several years 
of the precious season of youth 
had miserably dribbled away, and 
nothing had been gained, for he 
had never settled down to steady 
industry. He had lived from hand 
to mouth. Then a day came, and, 
tired of the battle of life, and stung 
by remorse, he resolved that he 
would work at last; but he had 
learned no trade, and had to fall 
back on domestic service. Even 
at that an honest livelihood could 
be earned. But his temper was 
soured ; he was tormented by de- 
sires and regrets. He kept up the 
evil companionships he had been 
ensared into—a selfish female 
friend, who was no better than she 
ought to be; a sly male friend, who 
was an accomplished sharper. He 
had hearkened to the man in order 
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to satisfy the exigencies of the wo- 
man, and, in the end of the chap- 
ter, he woke one fine morning to 
find himself in the clutches of 
Scotland Yard. He was a com- 
mon thief! Tried and condemned, 
he had passed from the Old Bailey 
to Millbank, from Millbank to 
Portland, and now— 

Ah, now he was an outcast, a 
vagabond, a cur with a log round 
his neck; a gaol-bird, with the 
license in his pocket certifying that 
he was a liberated felon! To-night 
he might be an assassin! ‘To- 
morrow there would be a price 
upon his head; he would be ar- 
rested again, perhaps—brought be- 
fore the judge a second time; be- 
fore Hawkins in all likelihood— 
just like his cursed luck !—and this 
time he would be sentenced to 
death. To death, death by the 
damnable noose ! 

Peter Gubbins, with his pupi's 
dilated and fixed as if in a trance, 
saw neither the garden nor the 
trees, but a paved yard, shut in by 
lofty gruesome walls, and a pent- 
house in a corner, and a group of 
men in dark clothes, and a cross- 
beam with a hempen cord looped 
at the end, and a wretch, even 
himself, standing under— 

He could see no more, his dis- 
tended eyes receded in their strain- 
ed sockets, as if shot back by a 
spring, and he burst into an un- 
earthly cry. 

The cry recalled him to the liv- 
ing present. 

‘By God! he swore, ‘I am go- 
ing off my head. Here I am 
dreaming wide awake, and yelling 
into the bargain. If Daddy Yonder 
was there, ’twas all up with me!’ 

To change the current of his 
ideas, he forced himself to voyage 
mentally back to the quarries of 
Portland, where he exchanged sur- 
reptitious notes with his pals. The 
talk there was of burglaries ably 
carried out, ingenious forgeries, 
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and murders, the authors of which 
had never been detected. 

‘Look ’e here, culleys,’* an aged 
scoundrel, whose photograph and 
the records of whose deeds were 
jealously treasured in the Black 
Museum, used frequently to say to 
his associates, ‘look ’e here, never 
go in -for a big thing at gunning 
‘less you're sure to be able to stall 
your chevey. Then you gits off 
with a stretch, although I says the 
cove wot gits copped is no better 
nor a mug. Charley Peace, eh? 
My eye! there was a bloke, if you 
like. Didn't he carry on his graft 
proper? Scragged at last, though. 
Wot a shame! Well, I rec’lect 
wot he often told me about his 
plans. His plan lied in three 
dodges, which they wos, first, allers 
to work in a place where you ain’t 
known ; second, to work all alone 
by yerself; and third, to strip off 
your clothes to deaden the scent. 
By working in a strange place and 
alone, the slops and stags are cir- 
cumwented, d’ye see? and by a- 
peelin’ off yer duds, there ain’t no 
fear of identification. Besides, d’ye 
twig? if so be as the flats ketch 
sight on you, they take you fora 
ghost.’ 

These counsels echoed like a 
battle-clarion in the head of Peter 
Gubbins. He was alone; he was 
unknown to anybody in the neigh- 
bourhood ; he would ‘ peel off his 
duds,’ and then, logically—the 
logic of Portland—his success was 
certain. 

Evening sent down its shadows. 
The labourers returned to their 
cottages. Now and again a heavy 
footstep could be heard in the 
lane. The oxen lowed as they 
plodded along the village street. 
The dogs barked. Everybody 


* The following sentences are in the 
orthodox argot of the thief, which argot is 
neither poetic nor expressive. It is worth 
no decent body’s while to study it, —ADAP- 
TOR. 
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prepared for a frugal supper before 
seeking bed. 

Yonder emerged by the'kitchen- 
door, and opened the gate leading 
from the yard to the street. The 
cow, brought back by little Peter, 
was driven into the byre. 

‘Look alive, youngster,’ said 
Daddy to the boy. ‘Be sharp 
about that, and get up-stairs to 
change the missus’s window. The 
dust is a-beginning to come in at 
the front ; move her to this side.’ 

The boy entered the house, and 
a few minutes afterwards a window, 
on the first floor on the side of the 
yard, was thrown open. A large 
arm-chair was pushed towards the 
sill, and Mrs. Yonder appeared. 
She was as stiff as a wax figure; 
and Peter Gubbins remarked that 
her countenance appeared inani- 
mate as a mask, except where the 
eyes still moved and shone. 

‘Good,’ he thought. ‘The old 
lady is paralysed. The job will 
be so much the easier.’ 

But he had one disquietude— 
the child. Where did little Peter 
sleep? Would he have to pass 
near him on his way up-stairs ? 

‘If it must be, it must be. So 
much the worst. The road must 
be cleared anyhow.’ 

Night began to lower its pall. 
By degrees a sombre covering 
spread over house, yard, and 
garden. Shortly Peter Gubbins 
could discern, from his perch in 
the tree, nothing but the stars scin- 
tillating through the branches. 

Nine o'clock ! 

A light throws into red relief 
one of the windows on the first 
storey. No doubt old Daddy was 
counting out his gold, as his habit 
was every evening. Half an hour 
had elapsed before the light was 
put out. There must be a goodly 
store of yellow boys in the hoard 
still. 

Ten o'clock ! 

Confound it! this waiting is 
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growing wearisome. How long 
the hours seem at night ! 

Eleven ! 

Not a stir is heard. 

The moment has arrived. Peter 
Gubbins cautiously lowered him- 
self from his tree. 

Arrived at the wash-house, he 
passed his hands over the wall 
until he came upon an interstice 
between two bricks, into which he 
could force the blade of his knife. 
The first brick took some time 
before it was dislodged. An aper- 
ture once effected, the task of 
widening it went gaily on. The 
bricks were lifted out one after the 
other, and laid softly on the ground. 
At last the gap was large enough 
to admit Peter Gubbins’s body. 

He stopped a moment to accus- 
tom himself to the darkness. As 
soon as he was able to distinguish 
objects somewhat clearly, he saw 
that his memory had not served 
him false. Opposite him was a 
door on the latch, giving entrance 
to the kitchen. 

But before risking himself there, 
he must take his precautions, that 
is to say, strip naked, procure a 
lantern, and provide himself with 
aweapon. The knife, which had 
aided in forcing the wall, was not 
long enough or sharp enough to 
cut a man’s throat. On his. hands 
and knees the assassin groped 
around in the baskets of imple- 


_ ments which strewed the ground, 


and fixed his choice on a short 
pickaxe, with a solid handle and a 
heavy sharp steel-point. Two 
lanterns—a coach and a stable one 
—were hung on the wall. The 
first answered his purpose admir- 
ably, for two reasons: it was small, 
and it was furnished with a reflec- 
tor, so that it would serve as a 
dark lantern. Peter plugged into 
it a candle end which remained 
in a stable-lantern. He would 
find matches in the kitchen, and, 
besides, he did not care to light 
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the candle until he reached the 
upper storey, where he would need 
its aid to strike his victims and to 
search for his booty. All being 
right so far, Peter undressed, made 
a packet of his clothes, tied it 
on his shoulders with a bit of 
string, and paused to reflect had 
he forgotten anything. 

*‘S’help me! but I am a bloom- 
ing juggins,’ he suddenly thought. 
‘I have my clothes rolled up; I 
am naked; and, in course, I ain’t 
got no pockets. There’s a flat! 
Where will you put Daddy’s swag, 
Peter, my hearty? He must have 
bulls and spade-guineas and quids, 
wot weighs in the drawers, as well 
as fivers wot don’t ; but I ain’t got 
no hollers in my thighs to make 
kicks of.’ 

He groped the walls anew, and 
felt in the baskets, and smiled 
silently as he drew from a bin of 
oats a canvas nose-bag. It was 
strong and wide-mouthed, and 
ought to be able to hold all the 
savings Daddy Yonder had to 
show. He hung it round his neck 
in front like a beggarman’s wallet. 

The half hour after eleven 
struck. 

Then mother-naked, the un- 
lighted lantern suspended from 
the little finger of his left hand, 
and the pickaxe vigorously grasped 
in his right, he gently pushed the 
wash-house door ajar with his 
knee, and penetrated into the 
kitchen. 

A soft and regular respiration 
betrayed the presence of the child. 
There lay little Peter, on a low 
bed, the quilt drawn up round 
his ears, his knees cuddled under 
his chin, sleeping the sleep of 
innocence and health. 

Peter Gubbins approached the 
bed, grasping the pickaxe more 
tightly and half lifting it. 

‘ Hang it, no!’ he said to himself 
suddenly. ‘He’s as sound as a 
top; kids are always like that. 


Peter Gubbins. 


When I was like him, a clap of 
thunder wouldn’t rouse me. Be- 
sides, if I missed him, he’d scream, 
and that might give the alarm to 
the old codger. Poor little devil! 
How happy whipper-snappers like 
him are! What if he was to wake 
up now? All said and done, per- 
haps I had better—pshaw! no; I 
can always let his daylight out on 
my way back.’ 

He took the matches from their 
place by the chimney, passed into 
the dining-parlour, and laid his 
pickaxe and lantern on the floor 
while he raised the glass covering 
off the timepiece on the mantel. 
Joy! The key was there, as in 
the old times. In three minutes 
old Daddy’s treasure would be his. 

The staircase creaked under his 
bare feet. 

‘Damn it all,’ he swore inter- 
nally. ‘This will sell the pass; 
yet I’m treading tiptoe.’ 

He stopped to listen if the noise 
had been heard. No; the house 
was still as the grave, but for the 
regular breathing of little Peter be- 
low. 

Two steps more. Another step, 
and the landing is reached next 
the store-closet, and lastly there is 
the door behind which are the 
Yonders. 

* Bravo! I’m in luck for once, I 
do think! All the same, it ain’t 
pleasant-like to hammer the soul 
out of two people in one night. If 
they'd only sleep on sound as the 
kid down-stairs, I’d be satisfied 
with robbing them. Rot, Peter 
my man, you're wasting time! The 
press has to be forced open, and 
that would wake the Seven Sleep- 
ers, ay, any one, except the dead. 
They’re old, and old folks have 
sharp ears and sleep like hares, 
with one eye open. On, my man, 
you're wasting time! No stopping 
now. Courage and good luck!’ 

He lit the lantern and forced in 
the door. 
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At the crunching of the hinges, 
and still more so at the unexpected 
jet of light, Daddy Yonder started 
bolt upright in bed, scared and 
blanched. But he had not the 
time to part his lips for a word be- 
fore he fell back with his head split 
in two. Speechless, rigid as a statue, 
her eyes wide open in a ghastly 
horror, the paralytic woman re- 
garded the appalling vision, while 
the assassin, with a few sharp tugs, 
tried to withdraw his pickaxe from 
the cleft skull. One, two, and the 
pickaxe slipped back from its bony 
sheath, crimson with blood and 
white with brains. A second time 
it was lifted high in air, and with 
a dull thud smashed in through 
the gauffered nightcap of the poor 
old widow. 

All had gone well; nothing now 
remained but to open the press. 

A wrench of the knife in the 
copper lock and the leaves flew 
apart. One leathern purse, two, 
three, and a fourth, somewhat 
smaller than the others. As he 
touches them with his fingers he 
can feel that the first three contain 
a mass of crown pieces, and that 
the fourth is full of sovereigns. 
That is good enough. There is no 
need to ransack the press. The 
best plan is to make off at once 
with the four purses in the nose- 
bag. Hurrah! How heavy it is 
round the neck! The pickaxe 
must not be laid aside yet. What 
if the child were awake? 

As these thoughts passed by fits 
and starts, with a frenzied quick- 
ness, through Peter Gubbins’s mind, 
he never took his eyes off the two 
corpses. 
half turned his head while opening 
the press ; and at that moment he 
had asensationas if an icy-cold fluid 
was distilling down his spine. When 
one has slain any human being 
there is an uncontrollable fasci- 


nation in the dead body until 
some material obstacle interposes. 


For one moment he had 
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Peter Gubbins accordingly retired 
backwards, like a courtier in pre- 
sence of the majesty of death, his 
lantern directed towards the bed, 
his pickaxe in hand. In this wise 
he got as far as the door, which 
had shut behind him by its swing. 
He made an abrupt right-about to 
drag it open and fly, bringing 
straight upon it the lantern, his 
eyes, and his body. 

A gurgle of horror welled up his 
throat, his eyes closed with mortal 
fear—a man stood before him! 
Without waiting, without reflecting, 
without looking again, without re- 
alising even that this man, like 
himself, was nude, had a lantern 
in one hand and pickaxe in the 
other, and a nose-bag round his 
neck, Peter Gubbins had but one 
overpowering impulse—to kill the 
apparition! He launched his ter- 
rible weapon forward with vehe- 
ment strength, and at the instant, 
having met but a mirror, his body, 
borne headlong by the impetus, 
was dragged down by the weight 
of the wallet of money ; he trembled, 
and plunged face foremost through 
a chasm of shattered glass ! 

The child started at the crash ; 
and, fancying that Daddy Yonder 
wanted his help, ran up with a 
candle. When he reached the 
landing he fell senseless. 

When the magistrate and officers 
of the lawarrived on the spot on the 
following evening, to elucidate — 
the mystery of the disappearance 
of the Yonder family, here is 
what they discovered : 

The door which served as panel 
to a large mirror on the inner side 
of the room had been violently 
burst open, and through the upper 
portion of the orifice therein could 
be perceived a bed, whose pillows 
were one irregular mass of gore, 
in the middle of which were two 
aged heads, bothsundered. Through 
the lower portion of the same orifice 
the naked body of a man, whose 
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skin was lacerated cruelly, had half 
passed. He held a pickaxe in his 
hand ; his feet projected upwards ; 
his furrowed stomach bore heavily 
on the woodwork of the door; 
from his neck hung a heavy wallet. 
The artery in the throat had been 
cleanly cut to the epithelium, and 
had spurted five or six deep red 
splashes on the yellow wall-papering 
on the landing. 

‘Crime always meets its punish- 
ment,’ said a justice of the peace 
sententiously, pointing to the as- 


Over. 


sassin. And yet Peter Gubbins had 
cheated the hangman. 

But if crime always meets its 
punishment, virtue does not always 
meet its reward; for little Peter, 
the faithful servant, who had rushed 
to his master’s assistance, did not 
recover from the shock of what he 
had seen in the midnight. 

The money Daddy Yonder had 
wasted lengthened and toilsome 
years in amassing was forfeited to 
the Crown, in default of heirs. 


OVER. 


ooo 


Sucu a little while ago, 
Such a little while ; 
Life’s light was in your eyes, you know, 
Its sunshine in your smile : 
My heart lay at your careless feet, 
To trample or beguile. 
And O, the dream was very sweet 
For a little while ! 


Such a little while ago ; 
And to-day, my dear, 
I let the pretty fancy go, 
Nor spare its flight a tear. 
I see the asp amid the flowers, 
The mock beneath the smile ; 
Yet O, how brightly flew the hours 
For a little while ! 


SUSAN K. PHILLIPS. 





ISOLA. 
BH Tule of the Enst. 


—>—_ 


In the beautiful station of Meerut, 
situated at some distance from the 
foot of the Himalaya mountains, 
on the road leading towards Simla, 
an officer of her Majesty’s rorst 
Regiment of cavalry was slowly 
riding along. 

It was a sultry evening, and both 
horse and rider found a quiet mode 
of progression far more agreeable 
than a speedier pace. 

Upon emerging from a tope of 
mango-trees the officer became 
aware that a tall, slight, lissom, 
girlish figure was advancing to- 
wards him with hurried steps, ges- 
ticulating vehemently, as though 
in great fear; and as she came 
nearer, he at once perceived (hav- 
ing been long enough in India to 
be a good judge on such matters) 
that she was a Hindoo maiden of 
high caste, and extremely beautiful. 

She rushed up to him, raising 
her clasped hands in piteous ap- 

eal. 

*O sahib,’ she cried, ‘ come and 
help my poor old grandfather ; the 
cobra will kill him, and I shall be 
left all alone! O, save him, sahib, 
save him ! 

In a moment Captain Vernon 
had dismounted, and, with his 
bridle round his arm, was standing 
by the girl’s side, asking for an ex- 
planation of her hurried pleading 
words. 

‘I will do anything to help you,’ 
he added kindly, ‘only I must 
know what you require.’ 

‘Follow me, follow me, quickly, 
sahib, or we shall be too late,’ she 
cried, leading him at a rapid pace 
along the road. 


Upon the left-hand side was a 
bungalow of some size, standing 
in a compound of large extent. On 
entering the gate, he closed it after 
him, throwing his horse’s rein over 
the substantial postern, and fol- 
lowed his agile leader with hasty 
strides into the house, in one of 
the rooms of which he found a very 
aged man, crouched in a corner in 
abject terror, and in decided dan- 
ger from a huge cobra da capello, 
which was at most unpleasantly 
close quarters withhim. Instantly 
Captain Vernon, who was in uni- 
form, drew his sword, and in a few 
moments he had despatched the 
snake, which had so greatly alarm- 
ed the old Hindoo and his grand- 
daughter. Both were profuse in 
their thanks ; and when at length 
the officer bade them good-bye, 
it was with the full intention to ac- 
cept the warm invitation that they 
had given him to come and see 
them again whenever he should 
find himself in theirneighbourhood. 
Deep indeed was the gratitude of 
the maiden and her grandsire, and 
sincere the welcome he received 
from both, when, only a few days 
later, he called to express his hope 
that neither of them was the worse 
for the fright caused by the unin- 
vited visitor. 

It was a somewhat unusual thing 
to find a Hindoo girl of high caste 
living in a bungalow, as bungalows 
are generally occupied only by 
Europeans; but it was not long 
before the maiden explained the 
cause of it, and related to Captain 
Vernon her history. 

Her grandfather, who in earlier 
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life had been proud and arrogant, 
declining interference in his affairs 
from his people, had at length, 
upon the marriage of his daughter 
and the death of his wife, wholly 
separated himself from them, and, 
being of independent fortune, 
had travelled from place to place, 
wandering at will. 

Hearing of the death of his son- 
in-law, he had returned to his native 
land, and had invited his daughter 
to make her home with him. 

She came, bringing with her her 
only child, Isola. 

His people would then have 
made it up with the hot-headed 
man; but he declined all inter- 
course with them, and, indeed, 
having seen the world, he would 
have found it utterly impossible to 
trammel himself again with their 
narrow prejudices ; and although 
he had never abjured his faith, and 
had certainly substituted no other 
for it, he had let all matters apper- 
taining to his religion rust with dis- 
use, and had no mind to brighten 
it up again. 

Now that he had begun to de- 
scend the vale of life, the old Hin- 
doo liked to take things as easily 
as possible, keeping plenty of ser- 
vants to do each one his appointed 
task, but inviting no visitors what- 
ever to his house. Isola’s mother 
did not long survive her husband, 
and at eight years of age the girl 
was left with no other companion 
than her aged grandfather. 

Very different indeed was her 
life from that of other high caste 
Hindoo maidens, who are usually 
shut up in the palaces which form 
their homes, nearly as closely as 
Turkish women in their harems. 
Save that her grandfather surround- 
ed her with a dozen young attend- 
ants, she was unguarded, and free 
to do as she pleased. 

But it was not often that Isola 
— far from her grandfather’s 
side. 


Tsola. 


He had so long been her com- 
panion that she had learnt to love 
him greatly, and was never so 
happy as when seated at his feet 
upon her rich, thick, many-hued 
mat, listening to the tales he told 
her of other lands. 

Womanhood is far more prema- 
ture in the sunny East than in 
colder countries, and at the age of 
fifteen, when we first meet with the 
Hindoo maiden, she had been of a 
marriageable age for some two or 
three years ; but in consequence of 
the quiet life she led, unseeing and 
unseen, no one had whispered 
words of love in the young girl’s 
ear; and at the time she had 
rushed alone into the open road 
to pray for the assistance of the 
European officer,whom she had seen 
coming through the mango-trees, 
she was entirely fancy-free. How 
long she remained so after that 
date deponent sayeth not; but it 
is decidedly a fact that the curling 
warm brown hair and kindly blue 
eyes of the young soldier were 
very, very often in the girl’s mind 
after that day. 

Nor had Captain Vernon fared 
much better. A great love was 
awakened in his heart for the beau- 
tiful Indian girl. Her perfect form, 
graceful and free in its movements 
as any gazelle’s ; her clear olive- 
tinted skin, her dazzling white 
teeth, her well-cut features, and 
dark, lustrous, flashing eyes, were 
each and all chains to lead captive 
his fancy, and hold him bound with 
the strong fetters of passion. 

It was in vain that he told him- 
self that, as the heir to an English 
baronetcy, he could never have 
Isola for his wife ; that his parents 
would be broken-hearted at such a 
mésalliance ; that her Hindoo rela- 
tions would never consent to her 
marrying a Christian. 

Every argument was as chaff be- 
fore the wind, when he met the 
soft shy glance of the dark eyes, 
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which had grown so tender for 
him. 

And again and again he allowed 
himself to be drawn to that bunga- 
low, which to him had become en- 
chanted ground. Day after day 
he sat contentedly there, listening 
to the old man’s tales, repeated 
over and over again with the for- 
getfulness of age, wondering at 
himself, feeding on the beauty of 
Isola, dwelling upon her number- 
less charms, until his love for her 
seemed a part of his being, un- 
dividable from his life. 

Then came a time when he found 
that Isola loved him with the warm 
sunny love of the East, with a pas- 
sion no less strong than that which 
her rich glowing beauty had awak- 
ened in him; and all other con- 
siderations were thrust aside and 
forgotten in his great joy at this 
new-found happiness. 

Then in those sweet days of 
early love he sealed his fate, asking 
her to be his wife, to go with him 
through all his days of good and 
evil hand in hand; and she, with 
graceful lithe movements, soft and 
yielding in her passion as a willow 
sapling bending to the wind, and 
kissing the rushing river foaming 
past, wound her arms about his 
neck, and with loving promises 
rivetted his fetters. 

Charles Vernon was no patient 
lover, ready to serve seven years 
for the Rachel of his love, and 
seven more when those were past. 

Every day apart from Isola seem- 
ed an eternity, while those spent in 
her presence were as flashes of light, 
leaving him, in the darkness that 
succeeded without her, dazzled and 
dazed with her great beauty. 

His love would brook no delay, 
and he went at once to the district 
chaplain, and asked him to marry 
them forthwith ; but this the chap- 
lain positively refused to do unless 
the lady would become a Christian. 
This seemed to be an insurmount- 
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able barrier; for although Isola 
had lived apart from her people, 
all who had ever been around her 
had been Hindoos, and she had 
been brought up with most of the 
prejudices of her caste. Indeed, 
it was fortunate for Captain Ver- 
non that Isola’s grandfather had 
reached his second childhood, in 
which senile stage of existence he 
clung with affection to the man 
who had saved his life, entirely for- 
getful that he was a hateful ‘ Fer- 
inghee,’ a fact which would never 
have slipped from his mind had 
he not been in his dotage. 

It proved a long and tedious 
task to wean Isola from her faith; 
and it was only when she found her 
lover would otherwise be lost to 
her, that she gave a reluctant con- 
sent to his pleading. But having 
once pledged herself, she made the 
sacrifice gracefully, and before long 
he had learnt to believe that her 
heart had gone with her promise. 


It was a glorious Indian morn- 
ing, not one cloud was visible upon 
the clear blue sky—no, not even 
the size of a man’s hand, to point 
to trouble in the unknown future. 

At the little English church of 
the station a most impressive cere- 
mony was gone through. 

Isola came to God’s house, 
where she was in name to be 
made a Christian, followed by her 
twelve attendant maidens, all 
dressed like herself in white toga- 
like garments, trimmed with long 
silver fringe, which fell around 
them in glistening showers, or was 
turned to gold by the sunlight 
glinting upon it through the yellow 
glass of the church windows, deck- 
ing them with a mellow halo 
warmer than moonlight, yet softer 
than sunbeams. 

The clergyman in his fair white 
surplice met her in the aisle, and 

ed her to the font; there she was 
sealed with the sign of the cross, while 
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her maidens gathered around her— 
her silver fringe shimmering about 
her perfect quivering form. 

This solemn rite over, her lover 
came forward and took her trem- 
bling hands in his. 

He knew what it was for a 
Hindoo woman to give up the 
faith of her forefathers—that she 
would from henceforth be an out- 
cast from among her people. They 
had not even dared to ask her 
grandfather to be present, taking 
his silence (born of the want of 
power of mind to grasp the mean- 
ing of anything new) as con- 
sent. 

Isola raised her wondrously 
beautiful dark eyes to his, brim- 
ming over with passionate love. 

The sacrifice had been for his 
sake. He drew her hand through 


his arm, the arm which would 
shield her from the world so ten- 
derly, and led her to the altar. 
Two of his brother officers stood 
by him, the one acting as father to 


the bride, the other as his own 
best man ; while her maidens fol- 
lowed her two by two, gathering 
behind her in a picturesque group ; 
looking on with amazement at the 
strange scene which they were 
called upon to witness. 

The words which make two one 
were spoken, and the English 
officer and the Hindoo maiden 
were pronounced to be man and 
wife ; and Charles Vernon, turn- 
ing, took Isola into his arms in the 
sight of all present, and kissed her 
fondly, there, upon the chancel 
steps. Having duly signed the 
registry books, the pair passed out 
into life together, two whom none 
could disunite, if only they were 
true to one another. And all the 
maidens, save one who had been 
chosen by Isola to remain with her 
as her own maid, returned to the 
bungalow, where the old man 
called fretfully for his grand- 


daughter. They told him that she®* 
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was married, and had gone away 
with her husband. 

Married! Ah! he remembered 
now that they had said she was 
going to be married ! 

So his little Isola had deserted 
him! Ah, well, her mother had 
gone away and left him, and he 
had taken her grandmother away 
from ier parents! It was a trick 
the young birds had, to pair in the 
spring-time ; and the old birds had 
done the same before them, and 
Isola was gone ! 

But the maidens gathered round 
him, and told him that she would 
soon return; that she had sent 
him a message to say so; and he 
smiled, and spent his days waiting 
for her coming, listening to every 
footfall, every unusual sound. And 
in the mean time Isola, with her 
husband and maid, had gone up to 
the hills near which she had lived 
so long, and which were yet “erra 
incognita to her. No one could 
have been happier than was Isola 
in those halcyon days which fol- 
lowed her marriage. 

Her passionate love for her 
young husband was all-absorbing. 

Shut out as she had been from 
the society of any but her grand- 
sire and her attendant maidens, 
the world of men and women 
seemed to her one vast fairy-land. 

The freedom she had longed for 
had at last come to her, and every- 
thing was more beautiful than she 
had pictured even in her fairest 
dreams. 

The graceful toga-like garments 
had been exchanged for the cos- 
tume of a European lady, and 
Isola never wearied of looking over 
the generously supplied wardrobe 
which her husband’s ample income, 
and great kindness, had provided 
for her. As Captain Vernon’s wife 
she was received everywhere ; he 
was known to be a man of good 
fortune and old family, and an 
embryo baronet. 
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If the ladies made a few invidious 
remarks about Isola’s birth, the 
men bowed down before her 
charms, and Mrs. Vernon’s beauty 
was in every male mouth. How 
proud her husband was of her! 
He taught her to dance, and as 
the handsome couple floated along 
among the brilliant maze of dancers, 
there were few eyes that did not 
follow their movements. 

Charles Vernon was acknow- 
ledged perfect as a votary of 
Terpsichore, and Isola was not 
second to him in the graceful art. 
She was besieged by partners, and 
her husband bade her dance, and 
be happy, standing quietly aside 
to watch her in the maelstrom of 
soft fluttering fabrics and ever- 
moving kaleidoscopic colours. Nor 
was dancing the only thing Captain 
Vernon taught his wife. 

He bought for her a beautiful 
horse, an Arab, incomparable as a 
lady’s hack; and nowhere did 
Isola shine more than in the 
saddle ; her beautiful easy figure 
swaying with each movement of 
her Arab steed, yet with a pose 
so firm that few horses could have 
unseated her. 

There was only one shadow 
across Charles Vernon’s happiness, 
and that was that his relations had 
written to him refusing firmly, 
though kindly, to acknowledge his 
wife. 

This letter he had fortunately 
received when he was alone, and 
he had passionately torn it in a 
hundred shreds, and scattered it to 
the four winds of Heaven. And 
he wrote no more to his own peo- 
ple. She had given up Aers for 
him. Could he do less for her, 
now that they had declined to re- 
ceive her as a member of their 
family? 

But Isola’s love and Isola’s 
smiles soon dispelled this cloud, 
and she never knew that it had even 
existed. 

VOL XXIx. 


The old man, her grandfather, 
waited long for her coming, but 
she returned to him at last, and in 
his childlike joy at seeing her he 
asked her no questions. Her 
husband too he welcomed, rement- 
bering him only as the man who- 
had saved his life, and who had 
proved so pleasant a companion— 
sO patient a listener. 

The fact of his being a European 
and a Christian was lost to his 
weakened intellect. 

Isola’s maidens had all dis- 
persed except two, who had re- 
mained to wait upon the old man ; 
and these loved her too well to 
sow any seed in his mind but that 
favourable to Isola. 

The tales which the maid she 
had chosen to accompany her told 
to the two left behind filled them 
with wonder ; and they, too, sighed 
for the beautiful outer world which 
Isola had found so pleasant. 

At this period Captain Vernon’s 
regiment was moved to a distant 
station, whither his wife accom- 
panied him, glad to see fresh faces 
and new places. 

Never for a moment did it enter 
Charles Vernon’s mind that his 
wife was a Christian only in name ; 
and it would have been an inex- 
pressible shock to him to learr 
that such was the case. Light 
hearted, and one who thoroughly 
enjoyed life, he certainly was; but 
he had been brought up with a 
reverence for sacred things, which 
contact with the world had never 
altogether brushed off; and under 
the brilliant exterior and witty say- 
ings for which he was noted, there 
was a serious vein, a sanctum, a 
holiest of holies, where all things 
good were enshrined. 

And those of the world, worldly, 
knew naught of that secret cham- 
ber in Charles Vernon’s heart ; but 
a few, a very few (chiefly those 
whom he had saved from disgrace: 
and ruin, and there were many 
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who thus claimed him as their 
friend) knew him for what he really 
was—a Christian as well as a gen- 
tleman and a man of honour. 

Isola never seemed so happy as 
when by his side; she accom- 
panied him everywhere. Together 
they went to church, together they 
listened to the word of God, to- 
gether they knelt in prayer, or so 
he supposed. 

The horrible suspicion never 
came to him that her religious life 
was but one vast sham; a part 
played to sustain the character 
which she had undertaken to per- 
sonate. 

A little son came to create an 
additional interest in their already 
bright lives. An heir, whom his 
family could not refuse to receive, 
since, as his first-born, he must one 
day inherit the time-honoured name 
and title, and the broad acres of 
the Vernons. 

Time wore on, and there were 
three bright-faced young olive- 
branches around Captain Vernon’s 
table; two blue-eyed little girls 
having followed the roguish dark- 
eyed boy, who was now four years 
old. 

At this time Isola received tid- 
ings of her grandfather’s death, 
and shortly after learned that he 
had left her all his large fortune. 

The will had been made during 
her maidenhood ; and there was a 
clause which declared the money 
to be for her own and separate use 
if she should at any later date 
marry, whoever her husband might 
be; and on these conditions only 
was she to inherit the property. 

Without hesitation Captain Ver- 
non, who had never expected a 
fortune with his wife, consented to 
these terms, 

He had enough and to spare of 
his own, and had no wish to par- 
ticipate in what had been left to 
her ; and he was saved the reflec- 
tion that the will had any connec- 
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tion with Isola’s marriage with 
himself, as it had been made be- 
fore the day he had been intro- 
duced into that household by the 
cobra da capello. But it appeared 
as though that money had brought 
a curse upon Isola; an unaccount- 
able restlessness seemed to have 
settled down upon her. 

The dark eyes, which had been 
so soft with love, were filled with a 
fitful fire ; her temper became irrit- 
able, and the old contentment was 
replaced by an impatient frown. 

Great clouds arose on the do- 
mestic horizon of Charles Vernon’s 
life, and in vain he asked himself 
whence they came; for the sky 
had been blue and cloudless. 

Two things oppressed his mind 
with a terrible certainty : that his 
wife was no longer happy, and that 
she actually avoided him; she 
now made excuses not to accom- 
pany him to church. 

Her barb neighed in its stall un- 
used. She refused to take those 
rides with her husband which had 
been one of her most cherished 
recreations. 

She shrank from friends and visi- 
tors, living chiefly within their own 
compound ; at one moment pas- 
sionately caressing her children, at 
another regarding them with cold 
and flinty eyes, as though she had 
hardened her heart against them, 
and would allow no instinct of 
motherhood to come between her 
and some set purpose, to which she 
had made up her mind. 

Her husband watched her with 
an ever-growing trouble in his 
breast. What did this change in 
her mean? Was it that she loved 
him no longer? He asked himself 
the question, but shrank back 
shivering from the answer. His 
wife had been so much to him. 
They had loved one another so 
tenderly. He had not the courage 
to face the thought that those days 
of mutual affection were over— 
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never to return. More than once 
he made an appeal to Isola, intreat- 
ing her to tell him what it was that 
was drifting them ever further 
apart; but he could not obtain 
her confidence. : 

She put his questions aside with 
some light joke, denied the truth 
of his words, or silenced him with 
one of those smiles which, with her, 
were now rare. 

None the less beautiful was Isola 
Vernon than when Captain Ver- 
non had married her, although her 
beauty had become colder and 
more statuesque; and greatly as 
he was saddened to see the change 
in her, he loved her with a tena- 
cious unswerving love. 

Thus days went on and became 
weeks, and the weeks rolled into 
months ;. but the old confidence 
which had so strangely slipped 
away between Isola and her hus- 
band had never been reéstablished. 

One day upon returning home 
at an unusual hour, he found a 
stranger—a Hindoo—in his com- 
pound, close to the bungalow, and 
saw his wife retreating hurriedly 
into the house. 

He questioned her about the 
matter, but she lightly turned the 
conversation to other subjects ; and, 
seeing her smiling once more as 
she had smiled in the old days 
when he had been so happy, he 
was content, and thought no more 
about it. For months his wife had 
not been so kind and affectionate 
towards him, and hope revived 
within him. 

The happy past might, perhaps, 
return. 

Vain expectation ! 

The sun cannot shine again 
when it has faded from the face 
of the dial, till the blackness of 
the night has been passed. 

The next morning when he a- 
woke from happy dreams, in which 
his life with Isola had been brighter 
than ever, his wife was not by his side. 
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She had left him. 

His agony of mind was terrible! 

He caused search to be made 
for her far and near, so that he 
might find her, alive—or dead. 

But never again was the lovely 
face of Isola Vernon seen. 

Never again was she heard of 
by those who had known her since 
her marriage. It was supposed, 
and generally believed, that a com- 
mand had been sent her by the 
Brahmins to leave her ‘ Feringhee’ 
husband ; and it was proved that 
since the death of her grandfather 
and her inheritance of his large 
fortune, she had received visits 
from several Hindoos; visits not 
paid openly, but stealthily: these 
messengers watching their oppor- 
tunity to speak to her alone, and 
out of ear-shot. 

It was evident that they had 
been working upon her for some 
length of time; but whether she 
had consented to their wishes, 
being tired of her present life, or 
whether she had all along been a 
Hindoo at heart, none could tell. 

It is possible that those of the 
faith she had abjured threatened 
the lives of her husband aad chil- 
dren if she remained with them; 
but it is more than probable that 
her wealth was the attraction. 

Whatever the reason, Charles 
Vernon had lost her irretrievably, 
a fact which well-nigh unseated his 
reason. 

And after a prolonged inquiry in 
every likely and unlikely channel, 
both public and private, he gave 
up his commission, and returned 
to England a broken-hearted man, 
taking his three little ones with 
him ; and the arms of the proud 
Vernons, which had refused to re- 
ceive the Hindoo wife, were out- 
stretched to the returning son and 
his innocent children. 

But Isola’s name was never men- 
tioned among them. 

Her place knew her no more. 
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Ir we take a walk up a Highland 
glen, and carefully examine the 
rocks that are strewn about, a very 
singular fact will make itself appa- 
rent. It will be found that many 
of them are scratched, while others 
are very highly polished. The 
scratching is not always very ap- 
parent, being partly obliterated by 
the action of the weather; but it 
is visible in a sufficient number of 
cases to show that its presence is 
not accidental. It will further be 
observed, that the grooved rocks 
are not confined to any particular 
part of the glen. They occur 


equally at the bottom of the gorge, 
and on the top of the hills that 


form its sides. In the case of 
loose stones, the scorings take no 
determinate direction. Sometimes 
they cross each other. But in 
fixed rocks we notice that they 
generally run parallel to one 
another. Now all this is highly 
curious. That the rocks should 
be scored and polished at all is 
a remarkable circumstance. That 
the grooves should, in many cases, 
be parallel, is still more remark- 
able. But if that were all we could 
discover about the mysterious 
markings, we should be far enough 
from the solution of the problem. 
The important fact remains to be 
stated, viz. that the scratches on 
all the fixed rocks run in one 
direction, and that direction is 
towards the sea. 

I must now invite the reader to 
accompany me to Switzerland. 
On the slopes of the Jura Moun- 
tains, which run in a north-westerly 
direction along the valley of the 


Rhone, are scattered many huge 
blocks of granite. Some of these 
blocks have a volume of 176,000 
cubic feet, and are deposited at 
an elevation of 4600 feet above 
the sea-level. Similar blocks may 
be found along the slopes of all 
the Alpine valleys. One near 
Interlaken, although it has been 
extensively quarried and carried 
away, a block to serve as the 
pedestal of a monument to Wash- 
ington in America having been 
taken out of it, has still a volume 
of 460,000 cubic feet. Another, 
known as the d/oc monstre, on the 
hill of Montel, near Bex, above the 
valley of the Rhdéne, has a volume 
of no less than 530,000 cubic feet. 
Professor Williamson mentions one 
in the Pass of St. Gothard, called 
the Devil’s Stone, upon the surface 
of which is planted a potato gar- 
den. Well, the peculiarity about 
these blocks is, that they are com- 
posed of a kind of rock altogether 
different from any that exists in 
the immediate neighbourhood. 
When we find an isolated rock 
resting upon strata to which it is 
evidently foreign, we are forced to 
accept one of two conclusions 
respecting its presence there: (1) 
either it was ‘created’ where we 
now find it, or (2) it was broken 
off from its parent rock and carried 
to its solitary position by some 
powerful natural agency. The 
first assumption is so eminently 
unscientific, that we unhesitatingly 
adopt the second. Where, then, 
did the prodigal blocks come 
from? From the Alps. The 
composition of the boulders has 
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been carefully examined and com- 
pared with that of the Alpine 
rocks, and the result is that we are 
able, in many instances, not only 
to point out the locality from which 
the wanderers set out, but the 
route which they followed in their 
journey. This block of granite, 
we can say, came hither from the 
Monte Rosa; that mass of mica 
schist from the St. Gothard. That 
all these vast rocks moved from 
their parental mountains to their 
present positions is not a hypo- 
thesis; it is a_ well-established 
fact. How did they travel ? What 
was the motive-power? What was 
the mighty engine that carried so 
many thousands of tons over a 
distance of 120 miles ? 

It must not be supposed that 
erratic boulders are peculiar to the 
valley of the Rhone, or even to 
Switzerland. If we had looked we 
should have found them in our 
Highland glen. We selected Swit- 
zerland on account of the promi- 
nence of the phenomenon in that 
country. 

As we all know, over a large 
portion of the world, a superficial 
deposit of clays, sands, and gravels 
is spread. The most remarkable 
of these deposits is a hard dense 
clay, filled with rounded stones of 
various sizes, from small particles 
of gravel to gigantic blocks weigh- 
ing many tons. It is called boulder 
clay. The other deposits we ac- 
count for by the action of water. 
This one we cannot put down to 
the same agency. A gentle cur- 
rent of water might transport and 
re-deposit the fine clay, and some 
of the smaller stones; but what 
about the boulders ? It is perfectly 
evident that something else than 
water imbedded these blocks where 
we find them. What that some- 
thing was we shall see directly. 

Let us now direct our attention 
to the climate of Europe in bygone 
ages. Ascending, through the va- 
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rious strata which form the earth’s 
crust, we come to the cretaceous 
formation. It is the topmost or 
newest formation of the group geo- 
logically known as the secondary 
or Mesozoic period. The chalk 
hills, which run in a south-westerly 
direction from Flamborough Head 
to Dover and the Isle of Wight, 
belong to it. Resting upon this 
chalk is a more recent group of 
deposits, consisting, for the most 
part, of gravels, loose sands, mar), 
and clays. These newer forma- 
tions, called the Tertiary, were 
divided by Sir Charles Lyell into 
Eocene, Miocene, Pliocene, and 
Post-Pliocene, terms which literally 
signify ‘ Earliest New,’ ‘ Less New,’ 
‘More New,’ and ‘After More 
New.’ In the Eocene, or oldest 
formation of the Tertiary group, 
Baron Cuvier discovered the re- 
mains of some very curious ani- 
mals. One, called the Palzothe- 
rium, was a heavy cumbersome 
sort of creature, in general appear- 
ance something like a very large 
pig with a long turned-down snout. 
Some believe this elegant creature 
to have been the ancestor of our 
horse. Another was an animal 
of more graceful form called the 
Anoplotherium. It is now believed 
that these two animals are closely 
related to the Tapir, which in- 
habits the forests of Brazil. Here, 
then, we find evidence of a very 
different climate from what prevails 
now in the country where those 
creatures flourished. France must 
then have had a climate similar to 
what Brazil has now. Passing on 
to the Miocene strata, we are sud- 
denly presented with the remains 
of a perfect host of new creatures. 
We have elephants, rhinoceri, hip- 
popotami, gigantic stags with four 
horns, crocodiles, and tortoises of 
astonishing dimensions. The cli- 
mate of this period, as indicated by 
these remains, seems to have been 
intermediate between tropical and 
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temperate. The fossils found in 
the next formation, the Pliocene, 
bear evidence of a gradual cooling 
in the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere. The climate was probably 
a little warmer than we now have 
it in England and Scotland, but it 
certainly was not tropical. We 
thus see that throughout the whole 
period of the Tertiary formations, 
there was a gradual modification 
of the climate from tropical to 
temperate going on. Bearing this 
in mind, let us see what took place 
in the Post-Pliocene, or, as it is 
sometimes called, the Quaternary 
period. 

Between the Pliocene formation 
and the boulder-clay already de- 
scribed, there is a deposit in which 
has been found a singular mixture 
of remains. Associated with the 
bones of the elephantine mam- 
moth are those of the musk-ox 
and the horns of the Lapland rein- 
deer. Both the musk-ox and the 
reindeer are Arctic animals. What, 
then, were they doing in Britain 
and Southern France? The answer 
is obvious. The climate was Arctic, 
or they could not have been there. 
We have abundant evidence that a 
Polar cold had now descended 
upon a great part of the Northern 
hemisphere. Besides the Arctic 
animals—the musk-ox, the rein- 
deer, the glutton, and the bear— 
which had, doubtless, migrated 
southward from their northern 
homes, we find the mammoth and 
thinoceros clothed with a thick 
covering of hair suited to protect 
them from the rigorous cold. Arc- 
tic shells, too, have been found in 
some places. 

We may now ask ourselves the 
question: Is there anything in 
Nature, associated with an Arctic 
temperature, that is capable of pro- 
ducing the phenomena which we 
observed in our Highland glen, in 
the Swiss mountains, and in the 
peculiar stratum called boulder- 
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clay? Do we find anything at the 
present day that scores and rounds 
and polishes rocks, as we saw them 
done in the glen; that transports 
vast blocksfrom the mountains, and 
deposits them in the valleys and on 
the slopes of neighbouring hills, as 
we find them in the Alpine valleys 
and on the Jura Mountains, and 
that grinds and crushes boulders 
into gravel and dust like the boul- 
der-clay deposit? We answer: 
The agent, the traces of whose 
operations we have been examining, 
is working now as it did then. It 
is scoring rocks, transporting huge 
masses, and grinding stones into 
clay to-day, as it did in that long 
past age. The mighty worker is 
ice. 

Knowing, as we do know, that 
above the line of perpetual snow all 
the moisture in the air is deposited 
in a frozen state; and knowing 
further, that in that cold region the 
sun has but little effect in melting 
it, the question naturally suggests 
itself, what becomes of all the snow 
that is, year by year, piled up upon 
the lofty mountain peaks? A sim- 
ple calculation shows that if three 
feet fell upon them each year the 
mountains would all be more than 
a mile higher now than they were 
at the beginning of the Christian 
era. Three feet of snow 7s an- 
nually deposited upon the peaks 
above the snow-line, but they are 
not any higher now than they ever 
were. How, then, has all this vast 
quantity of snow been removed? 
If we pay a visit to Switzerland or 
Norway, the explanation will be 
found before our eyes. The snow 
becomes compressed by its own 
weight into ice, and the ice flows 
slowly down the valleys in the form 
of glaciers. 

Let us examine one of these ice- 
rivers. In length those of the Alps 
are, On an average, from ten to 
twenty miles, and about half a mile 
wide. Their depth has not been 
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ascertained ; but cavities in the ice 
have been sounded, and depths 
from 160 to 350 feet found without 
the bottom being reached. Some- 
times they terminate abruptly, as 
in the case of the Mer de Glace, the 
largest glacier in Switzerland, which 
breaks off into a perpendicular ice- 
cliff 140 feet high. But their mo- 
tion is the most interesting pheno- 
menon connected with them. In 
1788 De Saussure suggested that 
they slid down the valleys, impelled 
by their own weight. This conclu- 
sion he based upon his own obser- 
vations; but he unwittingly per- 
formed an experiment which not 
only proved that glaciers move, but 
also determined the approximate 
rate at which the Mer de Glace 
descends in its bed. On descend- 
ing the rocks which border the 
Glacier du Géant (one of the arms 
of the Mer de Glace—for glaciers, 
like rivers, sometimes have tribu- 
taries) De Saussure lost his ladder. 
In 1832, forty-four years afterwards, 
its fragments were found by Forbes 
and other travellers at a point 
farther down the valley. The dis- 
tance between the spot where it 
was lost and that where it was re- 
covered was measured, and it was 
found that the ladder had descend- 
ed, on an average, 375 feet each 
year, indicating, of course, a cor- 
responding rate of motion in the 
glacier. Principal Forbes was the 
first to determine, with any degree 
of accuracy, the average rate of 
glacier motion. His observations 
also brought to light the important 
fact that the centre moves more 
quickly than the sides. A row of 
stones placed in a straight line 
across a glacier will not remain in 
a straight line long. In the sum- 
mer-time one day will suffice to 
place the centre stones fifteen to 
twenty inches in advance of those 
near the sides. It was this singular 
phenomenon that led Forbes to 
propound his celebrated theory of 
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glacier motion. Of course the 
movement of a glacier depends 
upon its size, the inclination of its 
bed, the amount of snow-fall; and 
soon. The velocity of the middle 
of the Mer de Glace has been found 
to be twenty inches a day in sum- 
mer, and about ten in winter. 
How slow! you will say. But what 
awful power it has! ‘If, after a 
series of wet seasons and an abun- 
dant fall of snow on the heights,’ 
says Helmholtz, ‘the base of a 
glacier advances, not merely does 
it crush dwelling-houses and break 
the trunks of powerful trees, but 
pushes before it the boulder walls 
which form its terminal moraine, 
without seeming to experience any 
resistance. A truly magnificent 
spectacle is this motion, so gentle 
and so continuous, and yet so 
powerful and irresistible.’ The 
rocks and stones that pass under- 
neath the glacier are slowly rolled 
along, grinding and polishing one 
another, until they become round 
and smooth. Firmly imbedded 
rocks that refuse to move before 
the mighty mass, have their surfaces 
rasped and grooved, as if a Titanic 
file had been applied to them. 
Truly, it is easy to see where a 
glacier has been at work. It does 
not leave its path unmarked. 

One of the most noticeable 
features of the glacier is its moraines. 
Blocks of rock are constantly be- 
coming detached from the sides of 
mountains, and falling into the 
valley beneath. Many such blocks 
fall on to the glaciers, and soon its 
sides become littered with massés 
of stones and débris. The surface 
of glaciers is always being slowly 
melted by the sun; but the ice 
beneath the stones is, to a certain 
extent, protected from its rays, and 
does not melt so fast. The con- 
sequence is that in the course of 
time the stone fringes become 
elevated upon ridges of ice. Some- 
times the moraines are nearly fifty 
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feet above the level of the glacier. 
When the ice-river reaches warmer 
regions it is rapidly melted, shrinks 
in size, and abruptly terminates, 
casting its burden of rocks at its 
foot. These, accumulating year 
after year, form a ridge, called a 
terminal moraine. Thus we see 
how rocks are transported. The 
process is slow, but it is none the 
less sure. A block precipitated on 
to the Glacier du Géant would in- 
evitably be deposited at the ter- 
minal moraine at the foot of the 
Mer de Glace. 

We can now understand why the 
scratchings which we observed on 
the rocks in the Highland glen 
were all pointing in the direction 
of the sea. Of course, the glacier 
which left its rough finger-marks 
was moving in that direction. We 
can also see how the exotic boul- 
ders found their way to the Jura 
Mountains. They simply toppled 
off the Alps on to some ancient 
glacier, and were carried down 
the valleys and deposited where 
we now find them. It is quite 
clear what the boulder-clay is. It 
is the mud and stones that were 
ground and rolled beneath the 
mass of long extinct glaciers. Was 
the earth, then, once covered with 
glaciers? The rocks seem to tell 
us that a great part of the Northern 
hemisphere was. Great Britain was 
covered with a vast sheet of ice 
about 2000 feet thick. Switzerland 
was buried under 3000 feet. The 
northern parts of America, of 
Europe, and of Asia were enveloped 
in thick ice. This was the great 
Ice Age. 

A Swiss geologist of the name 
ef Charpentier was the first who 
suspected the existence of an Ice 
Age in the earth’s history. He 
had studied the Alpine glaciers ; 
and it occurred to him that in 
them was a transporting agent 
capable of placing the erratic 
‘boulders of the Jura in their 
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singular position. He therefore 
concluded that the glaciers had 
once extended over much larger 
areas then they do now. Sub- 
sequent researches have fully borne 
him out in his conjecture. 

The largest and most important 
of the ancient glaciers in Switzer- 
land was that of the Rhone. It 
seems to have filled up the basin 
of the Lake of Geneva, and covered 
the plain of Switzerland to a depth 
of more than 3000 feet. The 
erratic blocks which it deposited 
have mostly been traced to the 
portion of the Alpine chain between 
the St. Bernard and the Simplon ; 
and hence we may infer that it 
had its origin somewhere in that 
region. It extended north as far 
as the Aargau, and was there 
joined by the glacier of the Aar. 
The Alps of Fribourg had a system 
of glaciers. The glacier of the 
Rhine valley spread itself over a 
considerable portion of Southern 
Germany. Those of the Reuss 
and the Linth extended to the 
Jura. The Italian slope of the 
Alps was covered with glaciers, 
which filled up the existing lakes. 
The traces of these vast glacier 
systems consist, for the most part, 
of strata of glacial mud and ter- 
minal moraines. We have evidence 
that various parts of the country 
suffered inundations of glacial 
mud. When the glaciers melted 
very rapidly, the water carried 
away the soil and formed streams 
of mud, which sometimes filled up 
whole valleys to the brim. The 
valley of the Dranse, below Sem- 
brancher, has marks along its sides 
which show that the mud rose in it 
toa height of 1400 feet. This enor- 
mous liquid mass proved too much 
for the rocky barrier that stretched 
across the valley from Catogne to 
the mountain of Vence. The 
flood burst through it and inun- 
dated the lower portion of the 
valley. The district to the north- 
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west of Luzern, where the Lakes of 
Sempach, Boldegg, and Hallwyl 
are situated, seems to have suffered 
a similar invasion. The hardened 
conglomerate, into which this mud 
has been changed by age, is full of 
cavities, which were originally 
occupied by pieces of ice, so that 
the nature and origin of the de- 
posit cannot well be matter of 
doubt. The ancient moraines 
abound in the country, and, in- 
deed, play a prominent part in its 
scenery. The valley of the Limmat 
is traversed by no fewer than six 
of them. One crosses the Lake of 
Ziitich opposite Rapperswyl, and 
has been made use of in the con- 
struction of a bridge, 5250 feet in 
length. Ziirich itself is built upon 
another. Berne, the Swiss capital, 
is partly built on an ancient 
moraine. The Lake of Lugano, 
on the Italian side of the Alps, is 
divided into two portions by a ter- 
minal moraine, which is now used 
as a road. It is these vestiges 
of the glacial period that give to 
the lower ends of the Lakes of 
Thun, Zirich, and Bienne their 
charming aspect. The mounds of 
stones are now covered over with 
soil and clothed with woods, pre- 
senting a very different appearance 
from what they did in former days. 
But not the least remarkable 
evidence of the invasion of the 
Ice-king was the change that took 
place in the climate. During the 
Miocene age the ocean covered the 
plain between the Alps and the 
Jura. The deposits of that period 
are rich in species of plants and 
animals, which plainly indicate a 
climate analogous to that of Florida 
or Louisiana. This was followed 
by one like that of Greenland. 
The Alpine plants, which are the 
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same as those found in Lapland, 
seem to have descended from the 
mountain summits into the valleys, 
and thence into the plain, and 
they are now found throughout 
Switzerland wherever the erratic 
boulders are met with, the distribu- 
tion of the two coinciding in a 
marked manner. M. Martins says 
the aspect of the valley of Ponts, 
in the Jura of Neuchatel, at an ele- 
vation of 3300 feet above the sea, 
recalls certain portions of Lapland. 

One of Charpentier’s pupils 
was Agassiz. That distinguished 
naturalist soon saw that the glacier 
theory explained, not only the 
geological phenomena of Switzer- 
land, but those of many other 
countries also. The boulder-clay 
deposit was carefully examined, 
and it was discovered that while it 
existed in all the northern countries, 
and extended southwards, it uni- 
formly came to a termination on 
reaching very warm latitudes. 
This was exactly what was to be 
expected. No ice could possibly 
resist the rays of a tropical sun 
beating upon it. Here, then, was 
confirmation, almost amounting to 
positive proof, of the existence of a 
great glacial period in the history 
of the earth. 

Whether it was one vast ice-sheet 
creeping down upon the northern 
hemisphere, or several glaciers 
moving in different directions from 
independent centres, that caused 
the glaciation of our rocks, we are 
not disposed to inquire. Neither 
is there any need to discuss the 
question of two or more ‘Ice 
Ages.’ We have described certain 
phenomena, and attempted to show 
how glaciers could produce those 
phenomena. The rest we leave to 
geologists. 








A STRANGE SHOT. 


By ARTHUR T. PASK. 


I aM sitting in my study, or office, 
or shop, just as you like to call it. 
I like to call it by the first name 
myself. My clients, when they 
happen to be gentlemen (which, as 
a rule, they are not), generally use 
the second. My clients, when they 
happen to be of the second-rate 
city swell type, use the third. With- 
out any feeling of shame, without 
any feeling of pride, without any 
feeling of any sort. in particular, I 
am quite ready to confess that I 
have a ‘Private Inquiry’connection, 
and, furthermore, that it is a toler- 
ably flourishing connection. My 


name is—well, if you were sitting 


beside me now, and looking out of 
the window down the neat gravel 
path, you would see my housemaid 
Jane (a pretty girl, but too partial 
to flattery and followers) polishing 
a great brass plate on the iron gate. 
On that brass plate you would see 
the words ‘Mr. Paratoff’ in big 
black letters. Paratoff, then, is my 
name, and I am a Pole by birth. 
Perhaps you have a prejudice 
against Poles. Perhaps you would 
like to make an indifferent joke, 
and to say that between the North 
Pole and the South Pole there are 
no Poles worth thinking about. 
Well, comme vous voulez, my friends ; 
I care very little about what you 
think or what you say. At this 
present moment, in the top front 
bedroom, my wife is sorting out 
the linen for the washerwoman ; 
at this present moment my little 
son, Jack Paratoff, is beating his 
drum and giving his mother a sound 
solid headache, although she would 
not stop his pleasure to save her 


life, or perhaps anybody else’s. 
Over that top bedroom is a leaden 
roof twenty feet by thirty-two. Un- 
der that twenty feet by thirty-two 
are all I care for in this world. I 
have no nationality. If I went 
back to Poland it would only be 
as a half-way house to Siberia. 
Consequently, I have no patriotism. 
Well, so be it! My home, my 
country, my people, and my con- 
science are in 24 Sisborne-grove, 
N.W., ‘A Private Inquiry Office.’ 
You ask what sort of a room it is 
that I am sitting in. It is a very 
comfortable room. A mixture of 
office, study, and breakfast-room. 
The furniture is plain and fairly 
good in its way. There are three 
things only which, if you were a 
close cool observer, you might pos- 
sibly notice as being rather out 
of the way. First, the number of 
maps on the wall, which includes a 
very big map of London; secondly, 
the presence of a bulky cabinet 
with a very great number of drawers 
in it; thirdly, the large size of the 
writing-table, which is covered with 
Continental newspapers. You ask 
next what sort of a looking man 
I am. I am a thickset man of 
middle height, of sallow complex- 
ion, with short black hair, with 
black moustache, with dark - gray 
eyes. You say, probably, ‘ There is 
nothing peculiar about him. De- 
tectives are not unlike any other 
folks.’ Let me tell you that that is 
a great mistake. Without going 
into any theories about physi- 
ognomy, every man’s face is more 
or less affected by the life he has 
been leading. In my life the years 
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of self-repression, of constant exer- 
cise of caution, of constant exercise 
of the perceptive faculties, of the 
constant presence of physical dan- 
ger, must have affected both my 
face and manner. You think, then, 
that the detective ought to have 
the quiet self-possession and good 
breeding of the grand diplomatist. 
Not so! The detective has every- 
thing but one thing to make him 
perfect as a model of good breed- 
ing. But that one thing is the 
keynote to the perfect chord of 
harmony. It is the perfect sense 
of self-respect. He has to touch 
pitch in the way of business. He 
who /rofits by pitch can never 
catch the tone of real good form. 
He may even be 7” good society, 
but he can never hope to be of it. 
But this has nothing to do with my 
story. 


In the autumn of last year I was 
sitting in my room reading the ad- 
vertisements in the Aoniteur. I 
turned my eyes to the window, and 
looked over my creditably neat 
grass-plot. Some one was looking 
at my name on the brass plate on 
the gate. He opened the gate, and 
walked up the path. There was a 
quiet knock at the door. There 
was a fluttering of my housemaid 
Jane down the passage. There 
was a knock at my door, and the 
visitor came in. 

‘ Mr. Paratoff,’ he said, ‘my name 
is Alfred Headlestone. I wish to 
consult you about some business. 
Sir Oscar Johnstone told me to 
come to you.’ 

‘I am obliged to Sir Oscar, sir,’ 
I answered, and handed a chair. 
He sat down, and I stood with my 
back to the fireplace. 

The visitor was a good-looking 
old man, with a very trim white 
moustache, with short white hair 
closely cropped, with a brown sun- 
burnt face. Suddenly I remem- 
bered his name. General Headle- 
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stone had once commanded an ex- 
pedition against the Santals, or 
some other northern tribe of India. 
Furthermore he had commanded 
well. His was a well-known name, 
even out of the circle of the readers 
of the Army List. For a few 
seconds he played with the ends of 
his long moustache ; then he looked 
at me, and a troubled look it was. 

‘ Hearing of your great skill in 
unravelling these matters,’ he said, 
‘I have come to you to clear up a 
most unpleasant business. That is 
to say,’ he added gently, bending 
his head, ‘if you are so disengaged 
as to be willing to give your valua- 
ble assistance.’ 

‘I am only too glad to be of 
service to General Headlestone,’ I 
answered ; and he did not seem 
displeased at my using the word 
* General.’ 

The General began his story : 

‘Three days ago I was at dinner 
at my place in Hertfordshire. My 
two daughters only were with me. 
My son had not returned from 
town, and we were quite alone at 
the time; for the man had left us 
for a minute to fetch my pocket- 
book, as I wanted to read a note 
that was in it to my daughters. 
The clock on the mantelpiece 
directly behind me had just struck 
the half-hour, when I heard the 
report of a gun on the lawn out- 
side. A shot entered the open 
window, passed only a few inches 
by my ear, and struck the looking- 
glass behind my head. Of course 
there was-a great commotion.’ 

Then the General paused. 

‘You have communicated with 
the local police ?’ I asked. 

‘No,’ was the answer ; ‘I have 
been bothered enough with the 
local police in my time. I don’t 
think much of their sagacity. Of 
course my servants are on the 
tenter-hooks of curiosity. They 
did not hear the shot, for they were 
at the back of the house. At any 
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rate, they have made no mention 
of it ; but naturally they are vastly 
inquisitive about the looking-glass. 
I am a little suspicious of one or 
two of my tenants,’ he added un- 
easily. ‘Agrarian outrages are 
rare enough in England; but per- 
haps St. Patrick turned a few out 
of Ireland with the serpents. So, 
Mr. Paratoff, will you kindly come 
down and see into it all? I am 
not desirous for the affair to get 
into the hands of the police and 
to be made a nine days’ wonder. 
There need be no suspicion ex- 
cited in the neighbourhood about 
what you are. One of my tenants 
I have already arranged with. I 
am supposed to have let you a 
little fishing which runs through 
his ground. You can stay at the 
inn, My house is a little bit of a 
show-place, so if you call to look 
about you it will excite no atten- 
tion. You can be an art-connois- 
seur, you know, dragged there by 
the reputation of my two Poussins.’ 

The General smiled. Then he 
brought out his pocket-book and 
handed me a small bundle of notes. 

‘Excuse me not offering you a 
cheque,’ he said; ‘perhaps this 
will be more convenient, as I 
should like you to start atonce. Here 
is the address ; call in and see the 
pictures to-morrow morning, and 
then perhaps I can help you on the 
quiet. I have got to be at the 
Carlton to-day, so please excuse 
me, Mr. Paratoff.’ 

‘But—’ said I. 

‘Excuse me once more, Mr. 
Paratoff, he answered ; ‘all I know 
about the matter I have told you. 
I should like you to see the place 
before you ask any leading ques- 
tions; it is an odd fancy of mine 
that I always went in for in the old 
Indian diplomatic days. Good- 
morning, sir.’ 


I copy the following from the 
leaves of my diary : 
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Sept. 23d, 1880.—Left town by 
the 1.50, and down at Licton in 
less than an hour. From there 
took a fly to Barkham, which is 
only a mile from the General's 
place; put up at the Stag Inn. 
Certainly as yet no news of the 
affair at Barkham Heights has 
reached the village, as four-day-old 
news would be still very fresh sub- 
ject for rurals to comment on.: 
Farmers came in and chatted 
about 7 P.M. All tenants of 
General Headlestone. Evidently 
a good landlord, for they only said 
he was a screw, and they hoped he 
would be some day as badly off as 
they were. Next to nothing for a 
farmer in the way of grumbling. 
Talked to odd man about stables. 
Began the conversation about fish- 
ing, and then turned it on to shoot- 
ing. Learnt that there were a 
good many poachers in the neigh- 
bourhood. Rather think that the 
man had atry at it himself. Turned 
in early, and made a little discovery. 
On the wall of my bedroom is a 
map of the Barkham Heights es- 
tate. The General evidently a 
great man for shooting. The wood 
runs right up to within a hundred 
yards of one corner of his house. 
An immense quantity of cover in 
proportion to the size of the park, 
which is not so very large after all. 
Looked at my fishing-tackle care- 
fully, for like to enjoy myself when 
I have got the time, and mean to 


have a few hours’ pleasure with the 
fly 


24th.—Rose betimes, and went 


down into parlour. Opened the 
window. Why is it that country- 
folk, who have plenty of good air 
to let in, always try to shut it out 
more than town-people do theirs ? 
Look up the local people. News 
that Mr. Headlestone junior has 
returned to Barkham Heights, and 
that he had distinguished him- 
self at a pigeon-match at Baden- 
Baden. Two poaching cases before 
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bench of justices at Licton. Break- 
fasted, and went to Brook Farm 
and fished for a couple of hours. 
Left my rod and tackle there, and 
walked towards Barkham Heights. 
Best part of the estate all wood, 
which the high-road cuts between. 
A great deal of fir in the woods. 
Perhaps possible that the shot was 
fired by a man in the point of the 
woods which runs up to the house. 
If so I must search them. Give 
my name as Professor Richardson 
(pencil on blank card), and that I 
am a naturalist, so can grope about 
amidst the trees as much as I like. 
Reach the house by a drive which 
turns from the high-road. Half 
Frenchy style of the early Georgian 
period, with French windows. Cer- 
tainly a shot could have been fired 
from the woods so as to enter one 
of the windows. Give card at 
hall-door, saying that General 
Headlestone had invited me to see 
pictures. ‘I will take your card 
to the General, sir; he told me 
that he expected some one to look 
at the house to-day.’ Footman 
left me standing in the hall. A 
young fellow comes down the 
staircase. When can I have seen 
him before? O, I remember, at 
the Casino at Spa. He was the 
fellow who kicked the croupier as 
he was going down-stairs. Nice 
youth ; think he must be young 
Headlestone. Passes me in hall, 
and goes out into garden-walk. 

The General himself appears. 
The old Indian diplomatist has a 
capital command of his features. 

‘ Delighted to see you, professor,’ 
he says before the man, ‘ delighted 
to show you my little collection.’ 

Takes me round the house and 
into dining-room. Large looking- 
glass with black-oak frame, which 
starred by bullet, and cracked in 
all directions. Am now fully con- 
vinced that the shot was fired from 
the darkness of the woods. Give 
the General my idea of appearing 
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in the character of a naturalist 
searching the woods for moths. 
He assents to it at once. 


Have been here three days, and 
yet found no clue. At the point 
of the woods, in front of the cor- 
ner of the house, a few hazel- 
branches broken ; so the man was 
evidently there, and could see well 
into the room opposite, and every 
one in it, when it was litup. To 
note one thing, he must have been 
avery good shot to think of hitting 
the General at that distance. Se- 
condly, he must have known his 
way about the woods very well 
indeed, as, if there had been an 
attempt at searching them, and he 
had not, he would not have known 
how to conceal himself and get 
clear away. 


Nothing done as yet. When 
the General came up to me this 
evening as I was throwing my fly 
he was not so cordial as _ usual. 
Evidently not thinking as well of 
me as he might. 


At last I have it all. Going 
through the woods to-day, I came 
across a small circular pond sur- 
rounded by a belt of ground-hazels. 
I had my moth-net with me, which 
I had had sent from London as a 
blind. ‘Supposing I try a little 
dragging, I thought; ‘there may 
be a chance of something turning 
up.’ Something did turn up. The 
brass hoop of the net is very strong, 
and can bear a good strain. I 
swept the net along the bottom 
just near the bank. It touched 
something heavy. I managed to 
get the metal hoop of the net un- 
derneath it. Whatever it was, I 
could feel it slipping into the 
depths of the net, which was of 
very strong, though thin, gauze, 
and could bear a good weight. I 
raised up the net, and—good luck! 
—in it was an old single-barrelled 
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gun. I hauled it in. It had the 
maker's name, ‘ Reilly,’ on the stock. 
It had been in the water but a little 
time, for it had hardly sunk into 
the mud. 

‘Evidently a poacher with a 
spite against the General and J.P.’ 

In the evening fishing as usual. 
The General came up, and I told 
him of my prize. 

‘You have got a clue at last, 
Mr. Paratoff,’ said he, with a good- 
natured smile. ‘The longer Marl- 
borough took when he set out for 
fa guerre, the sooner he wound up 
the campaign.’ 


Have got a man down from 
town under pretence of looking after 
mantel-glass. He has taken the 
bullet, which was embedded in the 
wooden wainscot behind the glass. 
Crushed up as it is, I can see that 
it is an old musket-ball which will 
just fit the gun. 


Have dropped in at several of 
the labourers’ cottages on the Lic- 
ton-road. A? /ast think I have got 
the man. 

One of the cottages occupied by 
a porter on the line. His wife 
only was at home. Sharp woman, 
evidently from London. Chatted 
with her over the fence. Begun 
by talking about her dahlias in the 
garden, which are in full bloom. 
Worked the talk round to poaching. 

‘ Bill doesn’t go in for that ; we’ve 
not got a gun in the place; there 
arn’t many can say that about 
here.’ She spoke in a little too 
positive fashion. 

‘No, I suppose you got rid of it 
when there was such a fuss made 
about the poaching a fortnight 
ago.’ She looked rather uneasy. 

‘We haven’t got one,’ she said 
still more positively. 

I am convinced that her husband 
is the man. She evidently had a 


gun in the house at one time or the 
other. 
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Strolled down to the railway-sta- 
tion directly I left her, took the 
train to St. Albans, and bought a 
small zinc bath ; brought it with me 
to Licton, saw her husband, the 
only porter at the station, and 
asked him if he would bring it on to 
Brook Farm in the evening before 
he went home. 


The man is to be sent up into my 
room. Itis a large bedroom over- 
looking the garden and the fields 
beyond. In the distance are the 
woods about Barkham Heights. 
About half-past six the railway 
porter was shown in. 

‘Sit down and have a glass of 
beer,’ I said to him. 

He sat down by the little round 
table. Across it was laid the gun. 
The instant he saw it he turned 
pale and shivered from head to 
foot. 

* That was a good shot you made 
at the General ;’ and I looked him 
straight in the eyes. 

‘What shot at the General?’ he 
asked. Oddly enough there was 
an expression of surprise in his 
face as well as alarm. 

‘On Thursday night, at half-past 
eight,’ I continued, ‘you were in 
Barkham Woods; you were in the 
point opposite the house. That 
gun was loaded with a musket 
bullet, and you fired through the 
open window at the General, while 
he was sitting at dinner with his 
two daughters.’ 

‘Good God, sir,’ he cried, ‘I 
was not—I was not; and what’s 
more,’ he added, ‘I can bring wit- 
nesses to prove it. I was here the 
whole evening.’ 

‘ Have a care, Mr. Joe Kilburn,’ 
I said: ‘that is your gun. I can 
bring witnesses to prove ¢ha/ very 
easily.’ 

‘I was not in Barkham Woods 
on Thursday,’ he said, with a 
dogged air. ‘I was not there on 
Thursday. Pachett, the landlord 
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down-stairs, and his missus, can 
speak to that.’ 

‘ Shall I ring the bell for them ?’ 
I answered. 

‘You can do as you like; and 
he half chuckled. ‘There was evi- 
dently a greater mystery in the af- 
fair than I had at first supposed. 
The man cou/d prove an alibi. 

‘That is your gun, and you have 
been seen in the woods before 
now ; come, you can’t get out of 
that.’ 

He made no answer. 

‘ Now look here, Kilburn,’ I said, 
determined to get at something, 
‘let me know how that gun got 
into the woods. I am a private 
detective acting for the General. 
If you tell me the truth I’ll guaran- 
tee in his name that no charge of 
poaching shall be brought against 

ou.’ 

‘You'll stick to that, sir? he 
said, nervously rubbing his mouth 
with the back of his hand. 

‘Yes. Go on with what you 
know and what you have done.’ 

‘Well, a fortnight ago I was out 
in the woods with the gun. I 
heard the voice of Jim Jones and 
his brother Bill the keepers. They 
were close up to me. I stepped it 
pretty quick, but the gun caught 
in a bit of blackthorn. I couldn't 
wrench it away; so I hooked it 
and left it there, that’s all.’ 

‘You may go,’ said I, ‘and for 
the sake of your own skin had best 
hold your tongue.’ 

‘Thankee, sir,’ he 
looking almost happy. 
left me alone. 

So for the time being my work 
has been all for nothing. 


answered, 
Then he 


After all I don’t lose hope. Tak- 
ing the gun in my hand this morn- 
ing, I amused myself with slightly 
pulling the trigger. I made a dis- 
covery. Between the trigger and 
the lock was squeezed in a small 
piece of thin, fine, but rough kid— 
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what is known as Swedish kid. 
I pulled the trigger. Of course it 
went fearfully hard from being so 
long in the water ; but, for all that, 
it must have been a hard pull at 
any time. ‘The man who fired that 
gun must have had a loose glove 
on, and a piece of it had caught. 
But why should a poacher or a 
farmer wear Swedish kid gloves? A 
woman, too, would wear such gloves 
fitting more closely. But what sort 
of man wears a white Swedish kid 
glove? 


Have been lying awake half 
the night. The piece of kid has 
been in my pocket-book under my 
pillow. The clocks have struck 
one, two, and three! When I got 
up this morning, after a feverish 
doze, I looked at the small piece 
of kid first thing. Another dis- 
covery! Although only an eighth 
of an inch in length, one side of it, 
I can plainly see, has been cut 
quite evenly with a pair of scissors. 
There is as much mystery as dis- 
covery in all this. 


I have seen the General this 
morning, and told him all, except- 
ing about the small piece of glove. 
He seemed very moody and de- 
pressed. 

‘I shall have to ask your assist- 
ance in something else,’ he said, 
with a troubled voice. ‘You are 
used to family secrets, and can of 
course keep them.’ 

I bowed. 

* My son,’ he said, looking over 
the lawn towards where the lawn- 
tennis courts were marked out, ‘ has 
caused me much trouble. It is 
not the question of his having 
raised fost-obits on this place. There 
are some bill-matters; but I will 
speak to you later on.’ Then he 
left me. 

I strolled out down the gravel 
path which bordered the lawn-ten- 
nis ground. It was a fresh bright 
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morning, and the scent of the new- 
ly-mown grass was very sweet and 
pleasant. There was a quiet air 
of peace about everything. How 
strange if scandal, shame, or crime 
should ever come to disturb it! 
The General’s son was sitting on a 
garden-seat, which had its back to 
the path, and was playing with a 
lawn-tennis bat. I looked over 
his shoulder. He was buttoning 
a white glove, or part of a white 
glove ; for the fingers were cut off 
down to the second joint. Yes, 
yes; it wasso! On the forefinger 
of the right hand a little piece of 
the kid was snipped out. The 
attempted murderer was the Gene- 
ral’s own son! It was a momen- 
tary inspiration! I walked up in 
front of him. 

‘A word with you, sir,’ T said. 
‘It is too open to speak here; let 
us walk behind the laurestinas.’ 

There was a nervous twitching 
at his mouth; but he rose and 
followed me. 

‘When you take it into your 
head to mistake your father for a 
pigeon, it would perhaps be better 
not to think it such a fashionable 
proceeding as to require the honour 
of wearing gloves.’ 

The wretched creature collapsed 
in an instant. He had neither 
courage, sense, nor self-possession 
of any sort. He grovelled in the 
gravel, and whined, and gasped. 

‘You found that gun in the 
wood,’ I said; ‘you got that bullet. 
You reckoned, being a crack shot, 
to hit your father as a matter of 
course. You went out to play 
lawn-tennis somewhere as a blind. 
You knew the woods, and doubt- 
less had made up some sort of an 
alibi, 1 wonder what your notion 
was—money, of course.’ 

But to the quiet of the autumn 
morning no answer came to break 
its silence—at least, from him. 

‘You had better go,’ said I. ‘I 
can make good terms with you. 
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They are these—leave here at once, 
and never return at your peril.’ 

He tried to raise his eyes to 
mine, but failed. Then he turned 
away, and soon his footsteps were 
lost in the distant windings of the 
path. 


A week has passed ; the General 
has sent forme. His son has not 
returned. I must find out the 
reason of his absence. 

I do not pretend to be a man of 
mighty conscience, but what was I 
todo? I thought of this as I paced 
up and down the garden-terrace in 
the moonlight. ‘What was I to 
do? What was I to do? I re- 
peated the words over and over 
again in a wearisome echo. Duty, 
conscience, business, had I not 
something to do with all of them ? 
At last my resolve was taken. I 
went to the hall-door. The man 
opened it. 

‘Tell the General that Professor 
Richardson wishes to see him.’ 

I was shown into the modest 
little study. The old man was sit- 
ting smoking a cheroot. 

‘You have heard 
about my son?’ 

I shook my head. 

‘ There is no need to tell General 
Headlestone how to bear—a—sud- 
den—’ I paused. 

‘My son is dead ?’ said he. 

‘No.’ 

‘He will return?” 

* He will never return.’ 

The General rose from his seat 
and looked me firmly in the 
face. 

‘My son—my son was my dis- 
grace. I asked him here to try 
what could be done for the last 
time. He only counted on my 
death to inherit— 

‘He did more than count,’ I an- 
swered. 

The old man looked at me, and 
gradually his face seemed to be- 
come as white even as his hair. 


something 
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‘He could not have fired that 
shot ?” 

But looking in my eyes he saw 
the truth. He remained silent. 
There was no spasm on his face, 
and his eyes were cold and steady. 
Then he broke the silence. 

‘It is well, sir,’ he said; ‘but I 
should like to play the Spartan 
father by myself ; kindly leave me.’ 


It seems but a day or two ago 
that the news came of General 
Headlestone’s death in Africa. He 
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had been insufficiently supported 
with men by a patriotic but econo- 
mical Government, and fell in the 
massacre of a handful of British 
troops by an army of natives. 


I have received a letter from 
his son offering me 5000/ to 
keep my silence if he should 
come to England to claim his 
estate, which was entailed. I am 
looking at my sleeping child. For 
his sake shall I take it, or shall 
I not? 
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Dark gathers to his havens out of sight 
Gold-freighted fleets that westward floating lie, 
A parted sun’s last legacy of light 
To sombre Earth, soft-sad that he should die. 
The shore-fowl seaward wending seldom cry ; 
The beetle slower wings his weary flight ; 
The wind’s bewailment ceases with a sigh, 
And fewer grow the stirrings of the night. 


When all is still, she nestles to my side, 

Our eyes and fingers meet, and through our life 
We linger where ’twas sweetest to abide; 

Till, roused by chilly dawn with tumult rife, 
I leave her grave, glare-dazed, another tide 

Apart from peace, to mingle in the strife. 


VOL. XXIX. 





MADAME MORGUE. 


By W. B. GUINEE, 


——_—_ 


THE little withered veteran who 
acts as keeper of the Morgue and 
custodian of its ghastly ¢rouvaille 
will describe to you a type of Pari- 
sian not to be found among the 
legion of originals discovered in 
the French capital by such artists 
in idiosyncrasy as De Kock and 
De Banville, Murger and Monté- 
pin, or the host of ready writers 
whose studies of character form 
the most interesting matter in the 
journals. This is the amateur of 
horrors. His happy hunting-ground 
is the mean shed which stands in 
the shadow of Notre Dame. Here 


he gratifies the morbid appetite 


which grows by what it feeds on. 
If, as happens now and then, the 
sloping trestles, sheeted with zinc, 
which receive every year an average 
of six hundred tenants, are unoc- 
cupied, there remain always the 
mementoes and vestiges of former 
tragedies. The dead of the Morgue 
are not its most awesome spectacle. 
It is shocking, no doubt, to step 
to the gr7//e and find yourself with- 
in a yard of the victim of suicide 
or murder, stretched face and feet 
towards you, a dreadful specula- 
tion in those eyes, which seem to 
fix yours with a secret accusing 
regard. But death on these biers 
is seldom repulsive, while it is often 
beautiful. Not so with the aspect 
in which it hangs from the iron 
rods running near the ceiling of 
the cage, or that in which it looks 
from the two frames upon the 
whitewashed walls. There is a 
horrid fascination in these frag- 
ments of clothing, these strips and 


tatters which reek of the charnel- 
house. You see the rusty red 
stains ; the rents which tell of the 
murderer’s clutch, or the passage 
of knife or bullet. They seem to 
ooze blood, these nameless rags, 
which, as the lazy air agitates 
them, writhe and stir with loath- 
some motion. You think of touch- 
ing them, and shudder. You turn 
away. Your glance lights upon the 
photographs in the two frames. 
Examine them. You feel scared, 
revolted ; yet you linger over that 
terrible picture-gallery. No fire or 
fury of diseased imagination ever 
gave painter the power to equal 
what is presented there. No mere 
limning in phrases could convey 
its monstrous realism. There is 
but one other shape in which death 
can be more hideous. You see 
—what? Not one but three score 
ways in which men look while 
murder is being done upon them, 
or while, by some other violence, 
they are being cruelly robbed of 
life. There is not an euthanasia 
here: all died in worse than agony, 
even those who sought death as a 
relief. You ask yourself, what un- 
imaginable terrors could they have 
been which left such impress on 
these effigies? Pass the undeci- 
pherable masks from which some 
or all traits of the visage have been 
obliterated. The defect is owing 
to no fault of the photographer ; 
the likeness is exact, only it is the 
counterfeit of an original mutilated 
out of human seeming by bludgeon 
or hammer or shattering lead. The 
mutilation conceals what it needs 
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more nerve to look upon and think 
of afterwards ; that is, the expres- 
sion of men perishing in a panic 
of deadly surprise, hate, rage, fear, 
despair, all intensified by mortal 
extremity. You feel they looked 
thus as they saw the death-stroke 
descending. The cry is vivid on 
their lips. Here is murder with- 
out a tongue, but with most mira- 
culous organ. While the visitor 
gazes, spellbound, the faculty of 
association unconsciously exercises 
itself. Fancies, vague and oppres- 
sive, of foul deeds done in the wild 
night in some lonely haunted place, 
mingle in his mind with strange 
recollections of the phantom faces 
which troubled him in the delirium 
of fever long outlived. It is well 
with him if his visit does not spoil 
many an idle day-dream, and many 
a slumber of the future. 

These likenesses are portraits of 
the dead who have not been iden- 
tified, and are taken without any 
disguise of the condition in which 
they are found. 

The chamber of horrors is fre- 
quented by a class of persons who 
find in it their most agreeable dis- 
tractions. They are the same who, 
on the fétes of St. Guillotine, pay 
large sums for a point of view on 
the Place de la Roquette. Execu- 
tions, however, are rare; but the 
Morgue and its ghastly salvage are 
a permanent resource. For the in- 
habitants of the quarter it has long 
lost its peculiar attraction, Un- 
less some sensational incident 
quickens their curiosity, they pass 
it day after day, and no more think 
of looking in than the denizen of 
Tower-hill thinks of visiting the 
Armoury. The bloused and beard- 
ed idlers, the frowsy ill-favoured 
women who are constantly loung- 
ing and gossiping on the bridge a 
few yards off, will not drag their 
lazy limbs to the couches des morts, 
unless there is something out of 
the common to see. In that case 
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they will comment upon the spec- 
tacle in the slang and the spirit of 
their order. 

‘Say then, Mother Souhet, she 
is young and pretty, that little one 
there! What a mane, long and 
black! And the face; but it is 
soft! And such feet to dance to 
death with !’ 

‘Yes, after having danced at 
Bullier’s and the Elysée Mont- 
martre. Tis always like that with 
these little dames. “ Z’ Amant 
ad’ Amanda” sings well, till per- 
haps he grows jealous, and gives 
Amanda a touch of the pistol or a 
dip in the Seine. That picks a 
hole in the ballad. No; they 
never make old bones.’ 

* Ah, well ; it is very sad, Mother 
Souhet, all the same: 

‘*Good damsel,” I said, ‘‘ you are proud, 
you are fair, 

But you're also a frail one; I say it and 

swear, 
Though you were the Rosiére crowned at 
Nanterre, 
Boum-boum !""" 

‘ That’s it, Camus—that sings it- 
self. But perhaps the little one is 
here because her gentleman pre- 
ferred his fefit bleu. It is singular 
how women will kill themselves for 
jealousy of such a rival as the 
bottle.’ 

‘Faith, Mother Souhet, the bottle 
before beauty, any day. It is so 
with me, at least.’ 

‘Ah, with you—Sponge! Cask 
of sour liquor! Go? 

‘Very well, Mother Souhet, you 
shall treat me to just one little 
dram, and then say what hard 
things you will of me.’ 

Camus and the rest were much 
excited in the early autumn of 
this year by the sudden disappear- 
ance of a visitor who for five years 
had never failed every morning to 
pass the bridge and enter the Mor- 
gue, whence, after a moment or 
two, she reappeared, and returned 
as she had come. She was a wo- 
man of thirty, of mild sorrowful 
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countenance, which had once been 
very winsome, and was still attrac- 
tive, in spite of the settled grief, 
mingled with a certain vacancy 
which clouded its expression. She 
wore the garb of widowhood, and 
was always accompanied by a lad 
of eight or ten, whose attire, like 
her own, told of bereavement. 
Mother and son looked what they 
were, plain citizens, and _ their 
aspect rather dulled into prose 
the romance which the imaginative 
gossips of the Quai Montebello 
constructed out of their movements. 
It was no vulgar curiosity that 
brought the pair every day, winter 
and summer, to the Morgue. The 
woman entered, regarding nothing 
round her, stood a few seconds 
at the gri//e, and then retired. 
There was a nameless peculiarity 
in her manner, which suggested a 
mind diseased ; but her calm ab- 
sorbed air, and the regularity of 
her visits, denoted a steady and 
collected purpose. Of course she 
was a puzzle to the Aadbitués, who 
had one and all their speculation 
on the mystery. They called her 
Madame Morgue. Some said it 
was a case of mere eccentricity ; 
others thought it was a tragedy. 
Here is the story: 


One of the most delightful roads 
in the neighbourhood of Paris runs 
between St. Germain, cutting the 
forest, and Versailles, passing 
through Marly-le-Roi and Abreu- 
voir, where it turns to the left, and, 
climbing the high ground which is 
crowned by the stately aqueduct, 
opens at last upon the spreading 
woods of Versailles, with the Great 
Trianon facing the view at the end 
of one of the matchless avenues. At 
Abreuvoir, a hamlet scattered any- 
how along a shady valley, one might 
bea hundred leagues away in the pro- 
vinces, instead of seven miles from 
the fortifications, for all the trace 
of Paris he sees about him. A short 
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distance up the paved road gives 
the wayfarer command of a vast 
and charming prospect. He sees, 
far stretching under his eyes, the 
north and west of that lovely region 
in which the fairest of cities stands. 
There is the valley of the Seine, a 
perspective of parks and glades, 
with spaces not less picturesque 
between them. Turret and gable, 
the quaint roofs of ancient chateaux, 
the white fronts of modern villas, 
show, bosomed in verdure. The 
houses thicken as they recede into 
outlying towns and suburbs. Look 
over the sloping shoulder of Mont 
Valérien, the armed giant which 
keeps guard on Paris and domin- 
ates her from every point of the 
landscape. ‘That jagged line on 
the horizon is not the fantastic edge 
of low-lying clouds. ‘The shadowy 
shapes resolve themselves, upon 
closer survey, into dome and tower 
and steeple, easily recognised. But 
the spot from which you look 
is itself very beautiful. The strag- 
gle of rickety, but not uncomfort- 
able, cottages, which calls itself 
Abreuvoir, may well inspire the 
pen or pencil. The rude dwellings 
take surprising grace and beauty 
from their surrounding of bowery 
chestnut and broad-leafed lime and 
feathery acacia. Behind the veil 
of varying green you hear the plea- 
sant sounds of life and labour in the 
fields, you catch glimpses, in the 
season, of rich meadows, of yellow 
corn or of vines, which fail to hide 
their ugly props. The thickets are 
full of song, the air is perfumed 
with soft odours, the sweet serenity 
of the country broods, soothing and 
tender, over all. 

In one of the ramshackle cot- 
tages there lived, in 1870, a family 
of the peasant farming class named 
Bridoux. They were mother, son, 
and daughter. The first two kept 
the home and tilled the few acres 
of land attached to it. Juliette, the 
daughter, was in business in the 
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city. The fofager supplied all 
the vegetables used in the restau- 
rant of the Belle Villageoise in the 
Place du Panthéon; the two or 
three cows, fed on the patch of 
pasture and the grassy roadside, 
furnished the milk of a crémerie in 
the neighbouring Rue Soufflet. 
Madame Bridoux had money. 
She was a notable housewife, with 
a temper and a tongue. Paul 
Bridoux was as industrious as his 
mother ; but he had not her piety 
and simplicity. He read the Zan- 
terne, and belonged to a club in 
the Faubourg St. Antoine which 
aimed at the overthrow of the 
Empire, the establishment of the 
Social Republic,and the substitution 
of Reason for Religion. Paul 
Bridoux might have been as shy of 
politics as the bulk of his class if 
he had lived farther from a centre 
of agitation. But being within 
the vortex of Paris, he breathed 
her revolutionary atmosphere, and 
pondered over the rights of man 
while he toiled among his cab- 
bages. 

Juliette Bridoux kept the ac- 
counts for her aunt, the proprie- 
tress of the Belle Villageoise. She 
was at this time twenty, a pretty 
girl, and as good as she was pretty. 
She laughed at the compliments 
whispered by stricken admirers in 
the act of paying their addition ; 
she laughed at the amorous stu- 
dents who dropped upon her desk 
as they passed imitations in her 
praise of Horace and De Musset. 
She was the toast of the Latin 
Quarter. The young artists who 
studied painting at the neighbour- 
ing Hétel Cluny would substitute 
her face for the grotesque on some 
mullion or panel, and, pointing the 
picture with an epigram, would beg 
her acceptance of the Triumph of 
Love over Art. But the bewitch- 
ing dame du comptoir never coquet- 
ted. She had civil speeches and 
bright smiles for all; but she had 
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she had given already to a young 
Posener, Karl Kerner by name, 
chief correspondence clerk in a 
great mercantile house in the dis- 
trict—the Sixth Arrondissement. 
Karl had not only won the girl’s 
affections, but had succeeded in 
recommending himself to her mo- 
ther and brother. They would 
have preferred, perhaps, a French- 
man to a German, especially a 
Prussian. But national antipathy 
had faded into a traditionary senti- 
ment, and, besides, Karl was not 
only a handsome and worthy young 
fellow, but he had also an excel- 
lent place, and would be a very 
desirable match. Every Sunday 
when it was fine Paul drove in from 
Abreuvoir in his market-cart, which 
was altered to a carriage by the 
simple plan of fitting it with re- 
movable seats, and brought his 
sister home to spend the day. 
Sometimes he arrived early enough 
to accompany her and Karl to mass 
at the Church of the Sorbonne, 
or St. Stephen of the Mount; not 
that he was a church-goer, but that 
it pleased Juliette. Very often Karl 
contrived to get an invitation, and 
for him and his beloved these were 
drives in Paradise, even though 
there was a chance that Madame 
sridoux might have a fit of ill- 
humour, and spoil the sense of 
Eden. 

Juliette was a girl of strong feel- 
ing. It was deeper and more real 
than might be suspected from the 
turn of French sentimentalism 
which led her on the Jour des Morts, 
attended by Karl, on a little pil- 
grimage to Pere la Chaise, to place 
her immortelle among the hundred 
tributary wreaths laid that day, by 
maids in love, upon the tomb of 
Abelard and Héloise. 

This was the position at the 
opening of July 1870. 


On the 4th of July Karl Kerner 
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offered himself in form to Madame 
Bridoux as her son-in-law, and 
was almost graciously accepted. 
The marriage was fixed for the 
féte of St. Cloud in September, and 
Juliette already dreamt of herself 
in nuptial white, promenading the 
holiday scene upon her husband's 
arm, one of many happy brides. 
The date is given because, on 
the evening of the same day, a 
startling rumour agitated the lob- 
bies of the Chambers, the bureaux, 
the political salons, and the clubs. 
The story was that the Crown of 
Spain had been offered to Prince 
Leopold of Hohenzollern, and ac- 
cepted by him. This alarming 
news did not circulate on the pave- 
ment for twenty-four hours. While 
the tremendous event was passing 
into diplomatic and public cogni- 
sance Karl Kerner and Juliette 
Bridoux had agreed to share the 
future, little foreseeing how it would 
be affected by the ambition of kings 
or the designs of statesmen. The 
sinister tidings soon descended into 
the streets. France menaced, 
France insulted! Boulevard and 
brasserie flamed out in an excite- 
ment which broke into war-fever 
when, on the 6th, the Duc de 
Grammont, in the Corps Législatif, 
threw down the gauntlet to Prussia. 
The news reached Abreuvoir, but 
at first the dame paid small heed 
to it. She had been hearing such 
bruits at intervals during the past 
fifty years, but the most of them 
ended, she said, in smoke. These 
messieurs would talk big, and 
swagger a bit, and then the quarrel 
would be made up. Her son was 
not so assured. He gave up his 
work—though the weeds were high 
in the young beet, and the vines 
needed tending—and, exchanging 
his blouse for Sunday wear, has- 
tened into Paris. There was no- 
body at the club-room in the Rue 
Chatigny; but he met several 
members in the agitated throngs 
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which swarmed in the dingy pic- 
turesque Faubourg. It was late 
when he returned, excited with the 
crisis, and by the drink over which 
he had discussed it. 

‘It is all true, mother,’ said he. 
‘ The Prussian wants to look us in 
the white of the eye. We are going 
to speak to him with the cannon.’ 

‘Bah! I tell you again it will 
come to nothing. They may have 
drawn their swords, but it will be 
to salute, not to strike. You will 
see. But these Prussians should 
be chastised if they deserve it.’ 

‘Deserve it! Why, they have 
struck us in the face before all the 
world! They shall pay us well for 
it, though. This Emperor does not 
want to fight, they say; but Paris 
will make him. It was grand to 
see them to-day, millions of them, 
marching and singing the “ Mar- 
seillaise,” which, you know, is se- 
ditious; but not a policeman 
budged. ‘ France for ever ! To Ber- 
lin!’ and his eyes sparkled with 
fierce enthusiasm. ‘There wasashort 
silence, and then the mother spoke. 

‘Do you know, Paul, if anything 
should happen it will concern us 
very particularly ?” 

‘I know it; and I have some- 
thing to tell you on that point 
which is also proof of what is com- 
ing. Karl Kerner has been sum- 
moned home to Posen.’ 

‘Summoned home! His parents, 
then, are angry with his choice ?” 

‘It is not that. He has been 
noticed to join his regiment. The 
next you hear of him he will be 
fighting against France. I hate 
the fellow since this morning ! 

‘ But are you sure of all this?’ 

‘He told me so himself. “ Look 
here, Paul,” said he, with tears in 
his eyes too, “this is a notice to 
hold myself in readiness for further 
orders. It is a bad sign, for it 
shows they have made up their 
mind yonder in Berlin. This quarrel 
between our King and your Em- 











peror is unfortunate ; but there is 
no help for it. You know, as a 
Prussian subject, I must do my 
duty ;” and he takes my hand.’ 

‘What did you say ?” 

‘I said to him that he had no 
doubt a duty to do; but that he 
must also understand that in case 
of war, his relations with Juliette 
can no longer be the same, at least 
until peace is made.’ “I feel it must 
be so,” he says. “I even say it is 
lucky I am not your brother, for it 
is unnatural to think of a French- 
woman’s husband quitting her to 
take arms against France.” “Well,” 
answered I, “think of a French- 
woman’s lover doing such a thing. 
It is too monstrous!” At that he 
looked so dismal—I could not help 
myself—lI said to him, “ Cheer up, 
Karl ; all will come right. We 
shall repeat Jena ; we shall make a 
promenade to Berlin; your King 
will beg pardon, France will for- 
give him; then you will return, 
and everything will arrange itself 
as if nothing had happened. It 
will be a matter of just a few weeks.” 
Do you know what he said then ?” 

‘What ?” 

‘He said, “ Paul, dear friend, as 
a Prussian, I cannot wish Prussia 
defeated. Suppose, then, the war 
should not end as you expect?” 
**You mean,” I answered, “ that 
France may be beaten. Karl 
Kerner, don’t talk to me like that, 
unless we are to part open ene- 
mies. Had another said as much, 
I would insist on satisfaction.” And 
with that we parted, more than 
coldly on my side.’ 

‘If Prussia wins,’ said Madame 
Bridoux, with some _ simplicity, 
‘Karl Kerner shall never marry 
Juliette.’ 

A week afterwards war was de- 
clared, and Kerner received his 
definite recall. By this time the 
fire of international hate and ven- 
geance, smouldering for so many 
years, had been revived to inten- 
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sity. Karl found it disagreeable, 
and even dangerous, to show him- 
self in his old haunts; his ac- 
quaintances all ceased to recognise 
him ; he saw that it was with great 
effort Paul and his mother main- 
tained a demeanour of constrained 
civility. Juliette alone was un- 
changed, or rather her affection 
seemed to increase as the ordeal 
grew more severe. It required 
some arrangement to secure a 
parting interview. 

Karl whispered as he pressed 
her in his arms, 

‘Between my love for thee and 
my faith to Fatherland, I am in 
deepest heart-pain. Thou knowest 
what I have often sung to thee 
from our German Uhland : 

‘* Dich liebt’ ich immer, dich lieb’ ich noch 
heut'’, 

Und werde dich lieben in Ewigkeit !" 
Ah, yes, my Juliette, I shall love 
only thee for all eternity. Pledge 
me here, whatever happens, to be 
my own true maiden.’ 

The sobbing girl gave the pro- 
mise, and they parted. 


While the tail of the army was 
still dragging itself with ominous 
delay and disorganisation out of 
Paris, which waited with confident 
impatience the news of victory on 
the Rhine, all at once there came 
a report of disaster and repulse. 
It is fresh matter of history how 
the tidings were received ; at first 
with resentful incredulity, then 
with the passion and panic of 
wounded pride, wild desire for 
revenge and dread of further 
calamities. Before the Parisians 
had recovered from the excitement 
and confusion with which they set 
about preparing the defence of the 
capital, the German legions rolled 
thundering to the gates. The 
fugitives, military and civilian, who 
fled before their advance, spread 
terror with stories of the havoc and 
cruelty with which they made war, 
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and until they reached Versailles 
they found their line of march 
almost deserted by the popula- 
tion. 

In the neighbourhood of Paris 
the people, either better informed 
or taking courage from the strength 
of the city, stood by their homes. 
Among those who did so was 
Madame Bridoux. At the first 
summons of the Government of 
National Defence, Paul, though as 
a widow's only son he might have 
claimed exemption, hurried to the 
Hotel de Ville, where the volunteers 
were being sworn in, and enrolled 
himself in one of the battalions. 
He urged his mother to abandon 
the cottage at Abreuvoir and seek 
shelter inside the enceinte ; but the 
sturdy old woman declared she 
was not afraid of those dogs of 
Prussians, and that she would 
rather risk her life than leave her 
dwelling, its plenishing and _ be- 
longings, to the beggarly crew. 
Upon this Juliette insisted on 
leaving her aunt in the Place du 
Panthéon to keep company with 
her mother, who, more uneasy for 
her daughter than for herself, had 
thereupon thoughts of taking Paul’s 
advice. But before she could make 
up her mind, Paris was closed 
against all outside the fortifications, 
and the two women had to face 
what was impending with what 
heart they could. 

It was the date fixed for the 
wedding only two short months 
before. Juliette pensively recalled 
the circumstance, as she sat plying 
her busy needle under the treliised 
porch, still shaded by the thick 
creeper, whose dark green showed 
yellow tints of autumn in the 
sunshine. Her mother bustled 
about within doors putting the 
cottage to rights. Neighbours 
passing from Versailles had called 
during the forenoon with news that 
the Prussians were in the town, 
and with descriptions more or less 
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fanciful of their appearance and 
proceedings. This intelligence had 
not improved the temper of Dame 
Bridoux, as might be judged from 
the character of her muttered 
exclamations and the angry energy 
with which she applied broom and 
scrubber. 

Juliette lifts her head as the 
tramp of feet, marching in time, 
sounds on the hard road, and the 
next moment three soldiers in 
strange uniform appear. One of 
the three is a sergeant. He halts 
his men on the road before the 
door and advances. At the first 
sight of the foreign soldiery Juliette 
had hastily gathered up her sewing 
and stepped inside. ‘Here are 
the Prussians, mother,’ she says, 
and before the old lady can realise 
the meaning of her words the 
sergeant, crossing the threshold, 
salutes the house and its inmates in 
military fashion, and then, smiling, 
holds out both his hands to the 
women. Mother Bridoux stares 
at him broom in hand, but her 
daughter knows him at once and 
runs into his arms crying, ‘ Karl, 
Karl! Itis Karl. Since he saw 
Juliette last he has been more used 
to death than to dalliance, but now 
he melts like the girl who laughs 
and weeps upon his_ shoulder. 
The dame had taken, in a puzzled 
mechanical way, the hand he con- 
trived to keep reached out to her, 
but as soon as Juliette called his 
name she repulsed the friendly 
grasp, and in a twinkling became 
mistress of the situation. 

‘ Karl Kerner,’ she cried, ‘ let my 
daughter go. She can never be 
anything to you. Prussian! how 
dare you darken my door with 
your accursed shadow? And you, 
Juliette Bridoux, are you then a 
child of France that you fondle 
that hound and sob for love in his 
rascally arms? For shame, girl! 
Go you into that room !’ 

And pushing her daughter in, 
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she locked the door and faced 
Karl. 

‘ Mother Bridoux,’ said he, in a 
broken voice, ‘it is asI feared. I 
see it would be useless to reason 
with you; to tell you that I am 
not to blame for what has happened 
or may happen. Let that pass. 
But will you forgive me if I say 
that I have made interest with my 
captain to get billeted, with my 
comrades, here upon the family 
Bridoux? Some three soldiers 
must be quartered on you; and I 
thought it would make the war 
lighter to you if you had to do with 
an old friend rather than with 
strangers. My comrades will give 
no trouble, and will see that you 
are not insulted or annoyed.’ 

‘Very good, Master Prussian. 
You think you have to deal with a 
fool; is it not? Because your 
pack of gallows-game have forced 
their way up here, fighting us ten 
to one, you take advantage of your 
luck to thrust yourself on two un- 
protected women. O, but it is 
mean; it is Prussian 

‘Madame Bridoux,’ says Karl, 
‘I was prepared for coldness and 
reproach, but I did not expect this. 
However, I see now my motive is 
open to misconstruction, and since 
my presence displeases you, I shall 
remove it. But these men must 
remain, and, as I have said, they 
will protect you.’ 

So saying he again saluted and 
withdrew. The two  linesmen 
entered quietly, slipped off their 
knapsacks, stood their guns against 
the wall, and seating themselves 
without invitation, watched with 
timid looks their frowning and im- 
placable hostess. A corporal with 
whom Karl managed to exchange 
billets came later, and read for the 
inmates the order from head- 
quarters requiring food, wine, to- 
bacco, and lodging, ‘good and 
sufficient,’ for each soldier. Dame 
Bridoux fumed during the locution, 
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but she knew there was no resist- 
ing ; so, helped by Juliette, whom 
she soothed and scolded by turns, 
she made the necessary provision. 
The poor girl was much affected 
by the incident of the day, but the 
presence of the intruders prevented 
her from brooding over it. 


The ring of steel and fire closed 
round Paris, which, like some 
strong quarry in the folds of the 
serpent, struggled desperately to 
burst the fatal coil. The inmates 
of the cottage at Abreuvoir soon 
grew accustomed to the circum- 
stance of war, to the presence of 
their unwelcome guests, the con- 
stant thundering of great guns, the 
spectacle of Mont Valérien belch- 
ing noisy flame like a volcano, the 
frequent skurry and rush of troops, 
and the sharp rattle of small arms, 
which told that Trochu was trying to 
break out towards the west. Twice 
the sortie was pushed as far as 
Bougival, and once the raw bat- 
talions of Paris pressed the be- 
siegers back as far as Croissy. 
The alarm of battle so near brought 
the people of Abreuvoir to the 
heighth of the road, where they sat 
on the grassy slope, their eyes dis- 
tracted between the fight raging 
in the wooded valley and the King 
of Prussia, with all the grandees of 
his army, gathered on the aqueduct 
hard by, from which they watched 
the combat. Madame Bridoux 
and her daughter sat apart and 
looked at the smoke and the 
brigades and regiments that passed 
and repassed, flashing and glitter- 
ing in it. At the same instant they 
both uttered the cry ‘God protect 
our Paul!’ Another name was in 
Juliette’s thoughts, but she kept it 
from her lip. 

The sounds of battle slackened 
and grew distant, as the French 
were once more thrust back, and 
the two women walked silently 
home. Soon after their soldier 
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guests appeared, grimy, tired, and 
hungry after their day’s work. 

‘You knew Sergeant Kerner, 
dame?’ said the corporal. 
‘What of him?’ retorted the old 
woman, in the tone of one who did 
not care to admit the acquaint- 
ance. 

‘Only that he is done for, that 
is all. I saw him passing in an 
ambulance as our divisiam was com- 
ing back from Rueil. He had got 
it through the lungs, they told me. 
He was a good lad—poor Karl! 
But what ails mademoiselle ” 

Juliette had fainted. 

Next morning the young girl 
prepared, as usual, her basket of 
eggs and her pail of milk for Ver- 
sailles, where they fetched war 
prices, a fact which rather qualified 
the indignation with which Madame 
Bridoux regarded the presence of 
the invader. Juliette soon made 
her little market ; and then, care- 
less of observation, walked to the 
gilt gates of the Chateau, and ad- 
dressed herself to the officer on 
guard. That gentleman, interested 
by her appeal, spoke to a passing 
army surgeon, who at once took 
her in charge. Under the doctor’s 
guidance she entered the gorgeous 
habitation of the French kings, 
now converted into a hospital, and 
occupied throughout the greater 
part of its vast extent by the mu- 
tilated victims ofwar. In the Salle 
des Maréchaux, just under the bust 
of Ney, Karl Kerner half sat, half 
lay, on his tent-bed, one of a hun- 
dred patients occupying the noble 
apartment. One arm was in a 
sling, and his pale and haggard 
face told the rest of his story. 

The meeting of the lovers in 
such a place was a struggle to 
control their emotions. Karl’s hurt 
resolved itself into a broken arm, 
which the surgeon assured Juliette 
was nothing. So said Karl. The 
sight of Juliette, her tears, her 
gentle endearments, had taken away 
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allsense of pain. Often afterwards 
he recalled that interview as the 
most delightful passage of his life. 
Before they parted an arrangement 
was made which was carried out 
that same evening, when the cor- 
poral brought a note from Versailles, 
which he slipped to Juliette, who 
sent next morning an answer by 
this Mars turned Cupid. The cor- 
respondence continued till one 
dull night in November, when, as 
Juliette and her mother were sitting 
at the fire, the girl suddenly said, 

‘Mother, there is something I 
must speak to you about, although 
you have forbidden me. My heart 
cannot hold any longer.’ 

‘ What is it about ?” 

‘About Karl, mother. He has 
suffered so terribly. You would 
forgive him if you knew.all. His 
recovery has been slower than they 
thought. They have determined 
to send him home. We may never 
see him again; and—and—O 
mother, he wants me ‘to be his 
wife before he goes! Mother, I 
must tell all. I have consented ! 

She covered her face with her 
hands, obeying an instinct of cer- 
tain weak creatures, who can only 
meet a desperate situation by shut- 
ting it from their sight. 

* My God !’ cried the old woman, 
drawing back and regarding her 
daughter with horror. ‘ Holy Vir- 
gin ! what is it I hear? Or is the 
girl in her senses? Marry this 
Prussian ; this wretch, who has, 
perhaps, the blood of Paul upon 
him! Then it seems you have dis- 
obeyed me, and spoken with this 
man?’ , 

‘ Mother, it is so.’ 

‘ Miserable girl, we are ruined ! 
What infamy! “The family of 
Bridoux,” they will say, “ were the 
only traitors among us. The 
daughter gave herself to one of the 
enemy. She was a Prussian spy, 
and her mother was no better. 
They were vermin!” My God, 
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this is terrible! What will Paul 
say?” 

But Juliette had her mother’s 
strength of character. She thought 
to herself, as the old woman railed 
and stormed and wept, 

‘My mind is made up. 
dreadful, but I must do it !’ 

A few mornings after this scene 
Madame Bridoux found herself up 
and about earlier than her daughter, 
upon whom she had not bestowed 
a word since her confession. She 
tapped at the door of the little 
room in which Juliette slept, and 
called her sharply. There was no 
answer. The girl was not in the 
room. The old woman waited and 
waited till night, a conviction grow- 
ing upon her as the hours passed. 
At night came the corporal, his 
command being on duty. 

‘ How is Sergeant Kerner?’ asked 
Madame Bridoux. 

‘ Almost recovered ; but he has 
had a touch of blood-poisoning, 
and they have invalided him home. 
He is a fool if he cannot keep out 
of danger for the rest of this war. 
We saw him off this morning with 
a detachment of wounded of the 
Fifth Army Corps.’ 

‘My curse upon her!’ cries the 
old woman, and bursts into a 
hysterical passion of grief, anger, 
and shame. 


It is 


Five years have gone by. The 
panic and tumult of war have long 
been lulled; Paris, accustomed to 
such troubles, has quite recovered 
her light heart, and is so gay and 
splendid that one overlooks the 
suggestion of her blackened ruins, 
or the countless plaster patches 
wherewith, like a battered beauty, 
she tries to hide the ravages of the 
mitraille. 

It is the hour of déjeuner at the 
Belle Villageoise, and the restaurant 
is in full business. Fifty people 
are making a more or less elaborate 
breakfast; the deft light-footed 
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waiters flit round; the proprietor 
sits at the desk where Juliette once 
officiated, and superintends his 
establishment in operation. The 
proprietor is Juliette’s brother. 
Paul is greatly altered ; his hair and 
beard are streaked with white ; he 
looks an old man before he has 
reached middle age. After the ca- 
pitulation he hastened out of the 
city, andg@ound his mother dying 
at Abreuvoir, broken-hearted, she 
said, by the conduct of her un- 
dutiful daughter and the cruel 
taunts and resentful hostility of the 
neighbours, scarcely one of whom 
attended the funeral. Paul vowed 
a vow at the grave, and returned 
to Paris to take part in the war of 
the Commune, but, fortunately for 
himself, fell sick, and so escaped 
the fate which overtook so many of 
his comrades when MacMahon’s 
troops captured the city. After the 
suppression of the Commune he 
sold the little freehold of Abreuvoir, 
and with the proceeds and the sub- 
stantial hoardings left by his mother 
bought an interest in the Belle 
Villageoise, from which his aunt 
thereupon retired, to spend the rest 
of her days in piety and gossip at 
her native place in the departments. 
To those who still remembered 
Juliette and inquired after her, Paul 
answered that she had gone to 
England to avoid the Germans. 
This explanation did not satisfy 
some who cherished a tender re- 
membrance of the graceful, gentle 
damsel ; but nobody cared to cross- 
examine her brother, whose morose, 
reserved manner made himastrange 
contrast to the cheerful, talkative 
Paul that was. 

He sits this fine morning re- 
ceiving payment from the custom- 
ers, giving change, and making out 
the bills. A man enters, who, in- 
stead of passing to a table, stands 
at the little railed desk. Paul looks 
up and meets this man’s regard, 
which is doubtful, deprecating, 
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friendly. Paul's swarthy cheek 
pales ; he starts to his feet. Karl, 
for he is the stranger, makes an 
appealing gesture. 

‘Not that, Paul,’ he whispers. 
‘Remember where we are.’ 

Paul makes no answer, but, open- 
ing a door leading to the private 
premises, looks at Karl, and passes 
in. Karl accepts the signal, and 
for the next ten minutes the at- 
tendants and the céientéle of the 
Belle Villageoise settle affairs as 
best they can between them. 

Inside the door Paul turns upon 
Karl. 

‘Kerner, what have you done 
with Juliette Bridoux ?” 

‘Your sister is my well-beloved 
wife. She is well, and would be 
happy if her one fault were for- 
given.’ 

‘It cannot be forgiven. 
her her mother is dead.’ 

‘She knows it. I have been 
here some weeks and have made 
inquiries. My wife pines for her 
country, and as I have had the 
offer of my old place I have re- 
solved to bring her and our child 
to Paris. But I have come to see 
you beforehand, to ask that I may 
write and tell her she will find her 
brother with her husband waiting 
her’ 

‘Tell her she killed her mother. 
But no, I forget; it is you, her 
seducer, who are most guilty. 
How dol find myself talking to 
you, at whose throat I have 
jumped as often as I have seen 
you in my thoughts and in my 
dreams? Listen, Kerner! I have 
sworn an oath upon my mother’s 
grave. It is matter of life and 
death to you. But I give you one 
warning first. Do not bring your 
wife to Paris, and above all quit 
Paris yourself at once and for 
ever.’ 

‘If this be your attitude, Paul, it 
decides me. It is impossible that 
I can resign myself to your humour. 


Tell 
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I am anxious to offer you the hand 
of a brother, but I am not frightened 
by your threats. My wife arrives 
here in three days.’ 

‘You are in my house. Leave 
it lest something happen. Go!’ 

Karl left without a woyl. As 
he passed out, Paul stepped to his 
desk and wrote down the address 
which, in the course of their short 
interview, Karl had . mentioned. 
He then told the gargon to slip off 
his apron, and tell Big Peter, the 
porter at the Halle-aux-Vins, that 
Monsieur Bridoux had a job for 
him. Big Peter, the assommoir of 
the quarter, had been Paul’s com- 
rade in the Communist battalion of 
the Place de la Bastille. 

In three days Madame Kerner 
arrived with her son in Paris, not 
with the joyful anticipation of the 
home-coming, but with sad fore- 
boding, for Karl's last letter, de- 
scribing his interview with Paul, 
showed her that she had neither 
kith nor country. Her husband 
was to have received her at the 
railway terminus, but he was not 
there, nor did he appear after 
hours of waiting. She made her 
way to his lodgings, and was told 
he had left the night before with a 
man. who brought some urgent 
message. 

Juliette endured two days of 
torture, and then went tothe Belle 
Villageoise. Paul was there in his 
place, his dark drawn face bent 
over a- ledger, from the figures of 
which, however, his thoughts seem- 
ed far away. 

She laid her hand upon his 
shoulder. He raised his head. 
He had expected her visit. 

‘Paul,’ she said, ‘where is my 
husband ?’ 

‘ Juliette,’ he answered, ‘ where 
is my mother?’ 

‘Ah, Paul, you know, then! 
You have made away with him. 
He has told me of your hatred 
and your threats. O, have pity 
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on me; tell me where I shall find 
him ! 

‘At the Morgue, pardleu ! 
chuckled a voice at her side. 
The words sounded rather as an 
unconscious utterance than a de- 
liberate answer to her prayer. It 
was nof a busy hour ; and the only 
persons present were a few men, in 
the everlasting blouse, seated at 
the tables near playing dominoes 
and sipping beer. One of these 
was Gros Pierre. 

The words struck Juliette’s ear 
with fatal effect. She did not think 
of following them to their source, 
but burst into a piteous clamour of 
denunciation and appeal. Before 
those present could understand her 
demonstration, her brother had 
forced her through the door, be- 
hind which, three days before, he 
had warned her husband. That 
same night her excitement de- 
veloped into brain fever, which 
brought her to the brink of the 
grave. Her life was saved, but 
her mind was gone. Paul had 
been himself her most assiduous 
nurse. When the doctor told him 
how the crisis had ended he went 
to her bedside. She looked at 
him with mild eyes, in which there 
was no reproach, no recognition. 
He sat on the bedside and cried 
bitterly. From that day, and while 
she lived, he treated her with a 
solicitude and tenderness perfectly 
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fraternal, but in which, nevertheless, 
there was more of reparation than 
affection. He adopted her son. 
He humoured her in all things 
save one. He never made answer 
when now and then she spoke out 
of some disconnected reverie, and 
asked : 

‘Do you think Karl will come 
back ?” 

The only response was from the 
thought half formed in her dimmed 
intelligence. 

‘ Ah, no, they say the dead never 
come back !’ 

Karl Kerner has not reappeared. 
Something leaked out which set 
the Rue Jerusalem in motion, but 
the officers made no serious effort 
to pluck out the heart of the mys- 
tery. They said it was no use stir- 
ring in a case where a Frenchman 
had revenged himself on the Prus- 
sian seducer of his sister. 

The last expression she had 
heard in her senses had fixed one 
idea in the disordered mind of 
Madame Kerner. It was this that 
drew her every day to the Morgue 
and made her the heroine of many 
legends among the gossips of the 
bridge and the amateurs des 
horreurs. These only missed her 
when one morning she did not 
pass. While they talked it over, 
the grave-diggers of Mont-Parnasse 
were laying the turf over Madame 
Morgue. 








UNDER THE STARS. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER, 
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PART I, 
O God, that horrid, horrid dream 


Besets me now awake ! 

Again, again, with dizzy brain, 
The human life I take! 

And my red right hand grows raging hot, 
Like Cranmer’s at the stake,’ 

Husu! hush! Zésfen ! 

What is that sound? It makes 
me shiver. My flesh creeps; my 
heart sinks with fear! It is the 
sea and the wind whispering to- 
gether. The sea murmurs the 
dread secret that was locked in its 
cold gray bosom. The wind moans 
and shrieks over the record of folly, 
frailty, and crime. The coy young 
moon pales and shrinks behind a 
dark cloud in shame; and the stars, 
even the bright stars, grow dim 
with tears. 

Traitors, all of ye, to break faith 
with a human soul; to give voice 
to the cruel world ; to blazon forth 
that 7 Aided her ! 

Let the angels weep; let the 
devils mock. What reck I, after 
all, of foul traitor-tongues un- 
loosed ? 

Here, in this palatial home, mo- 
narch of all I survey ; no lips near 
to upbraid, no hand nigh to be 
uplifted in blame or praise. 

Can I ask more of Fate than 
this ? 

A regal chamber, warmed by a 
single glint of starlight that slants 
through the sky-high window; slants 
down, down on my brain, making it 
dizzy, until that dream besets me ; 
that horrid, horrid dream! Sleep- 
ing and waking, it comes again and 
again. I writhe in its serpent folds ; 
I wrestle with its giant force. 


It is all in vain. It tracks me 
like a wild beast. It is always be- 
fore me, startling, vivid, horrible ! 

Four walls, grim and green with 
damp and age, surround me; a 
pallet-bed bears my weary limbs, 
and on a straw-bottomed chair I 
sit, proud as an emperor on his 
dais, brooding on the past, that is 
a torture ; on the future, that is a 
blank ; on the present! 

Well, well! Vive la bagatelle! 
The star-gleam burns a hole in my 
brain, and the monotonous whis- 
per of the waters and the wind 
amuse me, 

I laugh them to scorn. Mighty 
as they are—mightier a thousand 
times than my poor wits—I man- 
aged to foil them. 

My tongue revealed the secret 
long ago that they have broken 
now. 

Ah, how that star fevers my 
pulse ; sends the life-blood rioting 
through my veins; makes me grow 
chill, chill as if my heart were ice- 
bound! I know its gleam so well, 
the pale, pale yellow gleam that 
fell from the purple sky, down, 
down. Just whereit lay! Itkissed 
the ashy pallor of the dead face, 
and the lips that, shorn of their 
scarlet, had grown black—O God, 
black as my own soul! 

That murmuring water will never 
wash my soul white again; that 
moaning wind will bear on its wings 
the fell story of my life from pole 
to pole. Men will shun me; wo- 
men will hide their fair white faces, 
because I killed her—sent her err- 
ing soul headlong into eternity. 

But I shall see her again with 
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demons assisting at the tryst; she 
and I the maddest, fiercest de- 
mons of them all. Let me remem- 
ber how it was. Clouds have hid- 
den away that mocking star, and 
my brain grows cooler, calmer ; 
and the years—one thousand years 
it seems to me since I stood at my 
mother’s knee, white-souled, inno- 
cent of sin—come to me by snatches 
again. 

Great Heavens! how often have 
I cursed the hour of my birth, and 
down on my shaking knees wea- 
ried the Almighty with frantic pray- 
ers to take back the life He gave! 

O, for the sleep that has no 
awakening, that brings no dream 
of joy or woe ; only rest, ineffable 
rest! 

Rest, with the fiends of remorse 
and vengeance tracking me each 
hour I breathe! 

It was within the stately walls 
of Tregarthon that I first opened 
my eyes on this world. Tregar- 
thon had been the home of my 
forefathers for many generations. 
It was a proud and galatial pile, 
built as far back as 1300, by a 
Geoffrey Tregarthon, who was 
knighted for a series of gallant 
services rendered to King Edward 
I,, to whom he was a devoted sub- 
ject. He fell, pierced to the heart, 
in the thickest of the fight between 
the forces of Aymer de Valence 
and Robert Bruce, and was found 
on the field of battle with the Eng- 
lish standard clasped tightly to his 
breast. 

And I, his descendant, shall die 
more gloriously still, with the hang- 
man’s knot around my neck, and 
crowds of human beings watching 
my last throes, with yells and 
shouts. I hear them now! I 
hear them always, sleeping and 
waking ; but— 

Dare I tell? The walls have 
ears, and the sea is listening, but 
I'll whisper it—Z shall cheat them 
yet! 
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I'll meet Azreal alone, with no 
prying eyes to see the dread 
struggle, and they will find me 
dead. 

Dead to ‘his world, but what of 
the next ? 

Tregarthon had been built on 
the site of an old monastery, and 
was chilling and repelling in aspect. 
The square turrets that crowned 
the roof were formal and hard, the 
diamond paned windows prison- 
like, the then blackened facade 
was gloomy, with ahuge hatchment 
over the principal portal that never 
appeared to come down from its 
elevated position. 

A long avenue of old trees led up 
to the castle, and in midsummer 
time great dark shadows slanted 
down from them. 

They were a queer race, those 
Tregarthons, of which I am 
scion. 

They were brimful of pride and 
pomp ; pride of pedigree, pride of 
the escutcheon that had rested 
pure and untarnished as undriven 
snow; pride of the overflowing 
coffers that had come to them, not 
by honest labour or talent, but by 
the right of lords of the soil for 
many thousand acres. 

Pride by which ‘angels have 
fallen’ was the ruling passion of 
their breasts. The besetting sin 
of the family, fulsome, uncom- 
promising, narrow pride, descended 
from father to son as natural an 
heirloom as Tregarthon itself ; and 
they pampered it, and fed it, and 
hugged it to their hearts, and held 
it as their dearest possession. But 
this was before the hour I fell from 
the Tregarthon high estate. 

My father, Hugo Tregarthon, 
was a fit suzerain for his home. 
A tall man, straight as a poplar- 
tree, stately as his own oaks; 
with high aquiline features, eyes 
like a hawk, and hair like spun 
silver. 

Dressed in black velvet, with 
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priceless point for collar and 
ruffle, he looked as if he had just 
stepped out of one of the great worm- 
eaten frames in the picture-gallery 
that took up a whole wing of the 
building. 

Reserved to moroseness, pom- 
pous in bearing, hard as adamant 
in nature, he never unbent, and 
barely smiled. 

It is scarcely a marvel that I 
feared him, but did not love him. 

Not an approving glance, or a 
kiss, can memory recall. The 
echo of his slow step sent me 
shrinking back to myself in a white 
tremor. Boy as I was, I had a 
brave heart in my bosom, but it 
quaked at Hugo Tregarthon’s 
sight. I used often to wonder, 
after the manner of curious 


children, what he could be think- 
ing of, and try to make out a 
history in his stern impassive face ; 
but it was not a pleasant duty. 
No lights ever broke through the 
profound gloom of his counte- 
nance, and yet it was scarcely soft 


enough to denote sadness. 

My mother died when I was ten 
years old. I recollect that I re- 
garded her with a sort of religious 
adoration and admiration, just as 
one would regard an angel or a 
star, or a splendid painting or 
piece of exquisite statuary, that 
one dared not approach too near, or 
touch without permission. Every 
day I used to be taken up to a 
sumptuous apartment, well hung 
with blue and silver, to receive a 
maternal kiss from lips so red, so 
lovely, and so strangely cold ; lips 
that mechanically touched my baby 
brow, but never said one word of 
softness to the only offspring God 
had given her. 

She was no Saxon beauty with 
coral and opal tints, and azure orbs. 
Her cheek was dusky, but rich 
with the glowing crimson roses of 
the sweet south. Her eyes were 
immense, and dark as midnight 
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skies, and heavy ebon tresses 
crowned her imperial brow. Her 
form was grand and stately as an 
Eastern queen. Like far-famed 
Semiramis, she looked fit to rule 
the world. She rarely smiled. 
Scorn and weariness sat on her 
features, and her heart was dead 
toall living things. She had buried 
it in the tomb of her first passionate 
love. 

My mother was partly Spanish, 
and all the intense fervour of her 
nature had been lavished on a young 
Spaniard, whom she believed to be 
devoted to her till awakened to 
his falsity by his clandestine 
marriage with her younger sister. 

But in spite of his desertion, she 
adored him still, and three years 
after her union with Hugo Tre- 
garthon she knelt by her first lover’s 
dying couch, and swore to cherish 
his child, whose mother had died 
in giving her birth, To save 
Mercedes from being homeless and 
friendless, Mrs. Tregarthon took her 
to her arms, and thus it was that 
the girl became an inmate of my 
home. 

But as a boy I hated her, for 
she had smiles and caresses from 
my mother, when I, flesh of her 
flesh, was put aside to make way 
for the child of the man she had 
worshipped. One day silence and 
gloom reigned in the house ; for its 
mistress was at death’s door. 

I crept away to a corner of the 
garden, never once looking at the 
scarlet flowers or the spangled 
butterflies that disported them- 
selves in the scented air. 

I wanted to realise my mother 
in death, when she would lie in 
that dreadful dark mausoleum 
where Tregarthons had slept side 
by side for generations. I wanted 
to picture her glowing cheeks white 
and cold like marble; her lovely 
starlike eyes, with their light 
quenched ; and her scarlet lips, set 
and rigid, with the curling scorn 
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gone out from them. All of a 
sudden a great horror rose up be- 
fore me, and, flying from the spot, 
I hid myself in an old lumber 
room, lest Death, with his long 
icy fingers, should press the life 
out of my heart. 

The next day Mrs. Tregarthon 
died; and a week afterwards I 
watched the funeral pageant with 
suspense and grief, though the 
great black horses, tossing their 
heads and moving the ebon 
feathers to and fro, pleased my 
fancy. Ina little time Mrs. Hugo 
Tregarthon, with her beautiful face 
and scornful bearing, soon passed 
out of remembrance: only I re- 
membered her. And when there 
was cool shadow beneath the 
ancient trees, whose large arms 
stretched yearningly to the heavens, 
and a strong fragrance of flowers 
around ; when a hum of insects 
rose up from the ground, and a 
duet between a rivulet and flutter- 
ing leaflets murmured in my ears, 
I sat on a fallen branch, tears 
blistering my cheeks, and my heart 
aching with a greater sense of lone- 
liness than it had ever known be- 
fore ; while my eyes mechanically 
followed the happy flight of birds 
across the cloudless sky, and the 
dancing of the butterflies over the 
scented bloom. My mother had 
never loved me ; yet when she died 
I seemed to have lost everything. 


PART II. 


SCARCELY two years after Mrs. 
Tregarthon’s death, Hugo Tre- 
garthon brought home another 
bride. This time his choice had 
fallen on the tocherless daughter 
ofa Scotchman. The second Mrs. 
Tregarthon was a complete anti- 
thesis to the first one, not only in 
person but in character. 

She was small and fragile, with 
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the blue eyes and fair hair of the 
North; and her disposition was 
meek and shy. 

And she had a little niece called 
Muriel, the loveliest, most fairy- 
like of creatures, who was dearer 
to her than her own child could 
have been. 

Muriel was five years younger 
than myself, and Mercedes D’Ali- 
cante was three years older than 
I was. 

A greater contrast than these 
two girls could hardly have ex- 
isted. 

Mercedes, so tall and proud, 
with cold gray eyes and s»pale 
olive skin; handsome and im- 
perial withal, but strong, self- 
reliant, hard. 

Muriel, with the pearly-tints of a 
Saxon, eyes of true turquoise, hair 
like spun gold, that floated in loose 
waving masses over her fair white 
shoulders down to her slim waist. 
Her figure was slight, her spirit’ 
simple, and she had a warm loving 
heart, that clung gratefully to any 
who spoke a kindly word. As the 
years grew on, and Muriel emerged 
from childhood, I loved her ; loved 
her with a passionate love that 
was terrible in its intensity. And 
another man loved her too, Juan 
Gonsales, a Spaniard and a kins- 
man of Mercedes, who had, by 
evilness and cleverness, ingratiated 
himself in Hugo Tregarthon’s re- 
gard, and was a frequent guest at 
the Castle. 

It was evident that Juan idolised 
Muriel; but although, with the 
habitual meekness of her nature, 
the child rested passive under his 
devotion, it was easy to see that no 
reciprocity reigned in her bosom. 
Nay, at times I saw her shrink 
away from under the passionate 
gaze of his great Spanish eyes, that 
were filled with all the fire and 
fervour of the sons of the South. 
Yet I—fool, madman, dolt—was 
deceived; but not for long. 

LL 
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I loved her, as I have said; I 
loved Muriel better than my own 
soul; and one day, when the sun 
was shining and the flowers were 
blowing, she and I came face to 
face. 

It must have been the subtle 
spell, born of such a scene, that 
made me forget doubt and fear in 
the glamour of her exquisite face. 

‘ Muriel,’ I whispered, ‘I love 
you, and Jay my happiness at your 
feet. Will you take it into your 
keeping? Will you be my wife?’ 

Cold words—prosaic, common- 
place ; but passion, fervid, burning, 
has no eloquence. 

Her eyes were uplifted to mine 
‘ for a moment, and then their lids 
drooped, but I had caught their 
sweet glance ; and in another mi- 
nute I clasped her in my arms, and 
her fair head was pillowed on my 
breast. The days went by like 
ahalcyon dream. Hugo Tregarthon 
had sanctioned our betrothal, and 
Juan Gonsales was absent ; so that 
Muriel and I were left in our Para- 
dise, save for Mercedes. 

She never lost sight of us for 
long. Like a wild beast, she was 
ever on ourtrack. She never spoke 
much ; but her gray eyes gleamed 
like steel when they rested on 
Muriel and me. 

Casual watchers would have read 
hatred in Mercedes’ glance ; but 


with the instinct that always lives. 


in human nature, I £nvew that Mer- 
cedes /oved me, ay, dearer than her 
own soul! 

I shunned her ; the very know- 
ledge of herloveseemed like treason 
to my worship of my betrothed ; 
and perhaps it was my very avoid- 
ance of her that fanned the flame 
in Mercedes’ breast into greater 
fury. 

Right away towards the beach 
there was an artificial cutting 
through a large rock, with an arch- 
way of century-old trees above. 
It was just like the cloisters of an 
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ancient monastery. Thestones were 
cool and agreeable to the feet, and 
on either side bunches of feathery 
ferns nodded their heads, and green 
tufts of moss peeped out of the 
crevices, 

And it was there that I met 
Mercedes one summer's eve. It 
was the first time I had been alone 
with her since I had told Muriel 
of my love, and our engagement 
had been announced at Tregarthon. 

‘Guy, I wanted to speak to you, 
and am glad of an opportunity of 
doing so,’ she said, in a formal 
tone, cold as ice. 

‘Speak on, fair lady,’ I cried 
gaily. Since Muriel had accepted 
me I had grown gay and joyous as 
a boy. It seemed as if the whole 
world was full of sunshine and hap- 
piness. ‘ You have not wished me 
joy,’ I added. 

‘Joy! 

Mercedes repeated the word with 
a sneer curling her lip ; her eyes 
flashed, her cheeks flushed, and 
just for a minute she staggered. 
I put out my hand hastily towards 
her; but pushing it roughly aside, 
she shouted, 

‘Don’t touch me! 
to touch me !’ 

I stared at her amazed. Then 
she turned and faced me. 

‘Joy! I have not wished you 
joy! No, nor willI! I care for 
Muriel; and I cannot bear to see 
her drifting into deceit and misery 
without stretching out a saving 
hand. You believe that Muriel 
loves you, Guy ?” 

‘Thank God, I do!’ I answered 
solemnly ; but even as I spoke a 
cold shiver ran through me, when 
Mercedes broke into a shrill un- 
musical laugh. 

‘Fool!’ she muttered. ‘ Muriel 
loves another man ; loves him so 
dearly that were you ten times her 
husband she would never forget 
Juan nor the kisses he has im- 
planted on her lips.’ 


Don’t dare 
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‘You lie!’ burst from me. 

Shaking with rage, I seized her 
arm and flung her a few paces. 
She recovered her equilibrium, and 
only showed her resentment by the 
pallor of her cheek and a steady 
hard look in her eye. 

‘Ido not lie!’ she said, slowly 
and distinctly, and in a low con- 
centrated voice. 

‘Muriel does not love me? I 
muttered. ‘Why did she accept 
me for her husband, then ?’ 

‘ Why did her relative wed Hugo 
Tregarthon? Was it for love, 
think you?’ Mercedes questioned, 
with an evil sneer ; ‘ or was it from 
want of position, of wealth? Mu- 
riel Cameron will become your 
wife ; but it will be for the sake of 
your well-known coffers, for the 
purpose of bearing a name cen- 
turies old. She loves Juan Gon- 
sales ; but a Spaniard and a poor 
man is no fit mate for her.’ 

A few stars gleamed faintly down 
through the interlaced boughs, and 
under their light the pure white 
flowers that grew on the path offered 
a strange contrast to Mercedes’ 
flushed cheek and flashing eyes, 
and yet within those eyes there was 
a yearning deprecatory look that 
touched me. 

‘Mercedes,’ I said, as softly as 
I could, ‘I thank you for having 
opened my eyes before it was too 
late. Poor little Muriel—poor 
child! Her happiness shall not 
be sacrificed to anything so sha- 
dowy as ambition. But pardon me, 
if I ask for some proof of your 
words before I can put away from 
me entirely the only ray of sunshine 
that my life has known. You may 
be mistaken, Mercedes ?” 

She shook her head. 

‘ Not mistaken! To-morrow Juan 
Gonsalescomes here. At teno’clock 
of the following evening you will 
see Muriel steal out from the door 
of the eastern tower to meet her 
lover near the old well in the wood. 
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It is their trysting hour. Watch, 
and you will find I tell no lie. But 
do not, for the love of Heaven, go 
near them. Muriel will deem you 
an eavesdropperand dishonourable, 
and Juan will kill you. Spaniards 
are a treacherous nation.’ 

I bent my head in answer, and 
went through the solitude of the 
forest ; and the noble trees appeared 
to look down contemptuously on 
the mean and pitiful plaything for 
a woman that Muriel had made 
me. Down by the purling water 
the tall grass nodded backwards 
and forwards slothfully; before 
eddying ripples errant moonbeams 
danced and played ; and across my 
path crept ancient ivy, clasping in 
its coils the tiny wild flowers that 
bestrewed the ground; but my 
eyes and brain, heavy and hot, full 
of the diabolism of passion and 
jealousy, marked no beauty in the 
scene. 


PART III. 


Mercedes did not lie. 

The clock chimed the hour of 
ten. Darkness fell in black bars 
across the earth ; and from the door 
of the eastern tower I saw Muriel 
emerge noiselessly, stealthily—my 
sweet white-robed Muriel, whom I 
had deemed pure and good as the 
angels ! 

On and on she went; and in 
the friendly shadows I followed her 
down, down to a sylvan path, in 
which was the old well. 

A picturesque, weirdlike object 
it looked in the deepening gloom ; 
and beside it, lounging over the 
parapet, I saw Juan Gonsales’ 
figure. It was enough. 

The girl, almost a child in years, 
who had put her fair white arms 
round my neck and let me plant 
love’s kisses on her rosebud lips, 
was a light o’ love—a traitress. 

I paused at some distance be- 
hind a tree, and after a while I 
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marked the little white hands, that 
had tenderly fluttered in my grasp, 
go out towards another man, who 
took them, and—I believed I should 
go mad—pressed his mouth to 
them. 

I waited for nothing more. I 
knew that to see him touch her 
lips would drive reason from my 
brain, so I fled; and that night I 
left Tregarthon. It had been a habit 
of mine to come and go from Tre- 
garthon, so I never troubled to 
leave a line. 

Three months after I went back, 
looking like a ghost; for I had 
been prostrated with fever, and 
health and strength had deserted 
me. I was dying—ay, dying—to 
look on Muriel once more. True, 
she had never loved me; she had 
deceived me, dishonoured the sa- 
cred name of ‘love.’ Yet I longed 
to see her, even though she might 
be the wife of another man. 

But Mercedes was the only one 
I saw. Juan Gonsales had been 
recalled to Seville; and, to be 
nearer him, Muriel had gone to 
the south of France. 

Hugo Tregarthon’s second wife 
had died suddenly ; and Hugo Tre- 
garthon himself was as much im- 
mured in his library as though he 
had been a monk. 

So Fate ordained that Mercedes 
and I should be thrown together. 

She loved me; no need for her 
to tell me so. I read love in her 
looks, her words, the blushes and 
tremor that came at my glance or 
touch. ' 

I did not love her! My heart 
was dead to all women, since Mu- 
riel had cheated me out of sun- 
shine and joy. 

Well, well! Those who know 
the world will understand how 
easily a man is foolod by a clever 
woman, especially if her heart 
works side by side with her brain. 

Suffice it to say that one night, 
when the moon was at its full and 
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Mercedes’ southern beauty looked 
richer and more imperial than ever, 
I asked her to be my wife. 

She twined her arms round my 
neck, and rained down mad kisses 
on my cheek and brow and lips ; 
a wild fierce unreasoning passion 
shook her frame. 

‘Guy, Guy!’ she almost shouted 
in an exultant voice, ‘I have you 
now! and, O God, I love you so, 
that, to reach you, I would wade 
through rivers of human blood !’ 

I let her shower down caresses. 
I listened to her burning words ; 
but a strange shudder passed over 
me at her clasp, and I felt a thrill 
of repulsion that honour bade me 
hide. 

Two months had gone by since 
our marriage ; but I cou/d not love 
my wife. 

With my great passionate heart 
lavishing every memory on Muriel 
—my lost Muriel; with my thirst- 
ing soul craving daily, hourly, 
for the pure restful feeling Muriel 
had given me, Mercedes’ violent 
affection was torture. 

She began to upbraid me for 
coldness. She said, when her 
glance went up to mine, it met 
with no return. When her hand 
clung to mine in fervour, it had 
no responsive pressure. 

‘Guy! Guy! you shall love 
me! she would mutter, ‘in spite 
of all—in spite of all ! 

‘In spite of what? I asked 
carelessly, for her want of calm 
and rest wearied me. 

‘In spite of what would make 
you hate me—that is, if you do not 
hate me already!’ She blushed. 

‘I believe I do.’ 

The words broke from me in- 
voluntarily. I had no desire to 
irritate her, though she was far 
from my heart. 

She started from her favourite 
seat on a low ottoman at my feet. 

Standing face to face, she flung 
her coal-black hair off her temples, 








and glared at me like a wild beast, 
her hands tightly clenched to- 
gether, the veins swollen and 
purple on her brow. 

‘You delieve you hate me! she 
cried fiercely and shrilly. ‘You 
shall £now that you do; and that, 
in spite of that hate, you are mine, 
mine only, until death divides 
us. Poor puling Muriel cannot 
take you from me now. No wo- 
man can; for you are my hus- 
band, Guy, bound to me by bonds 
that you dare not break. No Tre- 
garthon ever broke a vow; and 
you are too proud to be the first 
to do so. You believe you hate 
me? Now, Guy—now, when I 
have got you, when Muriel 
cannot be your wife—I tell you 
that she loved you all the while, 
if such feelings as hers can be 
called Zove. ‘They are as water 
to wine compared to what / 
feel. Muriel was afraid of me ; and 
she went, at my bidding, to give a 
message to Juan Gonsales. He 
loved her, and told her so; but 
she affirmed her feelings for you, 
and parted from him there and 
then. Yes, she loved you; and 
when you left her without a word, 
you planted a death-stab in her 
breast. She never looked up 
again when you deserted her, Guy 
Tregarthon. She was dying fast 
when I last heard of her. She 
may be dead even now 

O God! O God! 

I stood and listened to the 
words. My heart seemed frozen 
within me. All I remembered was 
that Muriel loved me; that I must 
reach her before she died. But 
how? 

A woman was in my path, a wo- 
man like a wild fierce panther. A 
woman, or a—devil / 

I shut my eyes. In the far south 
I pictured Muriel. I would reach 
her yet ; reach her, clasp her, hear 
her words of forgiveness, even if 
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I threw one shuddering glance 
at Mercedes, and strode out of the 
house. 


PART IV. 


LIFE was a scourge ; no hour of 
it was free from the woman whom I 
had sworn to love and to honour, 
and whom I hated and despised. 
In her mad unreasoning jealousy 
and suspicion, she tracked me, 
haunted me like an evil spirit, 
until the very air seemed to grow 
heavy and suffocating in her pre- 
sence. 

All the afternoon I had borne 
the burden ; but when the shadows 
of evening began to trail in black 
bars across the earth, I crept out. 
The fragrance of the pines swept 
over the land; the cool night air 
touched my throbbing temples ; 
the solitude was a boon. 

Then from a clump of laures- 
tinus my wife’s tall figure emerged. 
She would zof leave me alone. 

I hurried my steps up the glen, 
through the wood towards the sil- 
very beach, upon which the waves 
dashed themselves in the impotent 
wrath that moved my heart. My 
blood boiled, my brain whirled, 
and a fell purpose was in my breast, 
though I hardly defined it myself. 

It was there—a devil driving 
me on and on—and I was no more 
able to resist it than I could have 
stemmed the waters ofa mighty 
flood. 

My cheeks burned; my hands 
were fevered and restless. 

Mercedes walked beside me, 
her face white and cruel, her eyes 
glittering like steel ; taunting words. 
like whip-thongs dropping from her 
lips, thongs that drove me on and 
on to her destruction and my 
own. 

God, how I see it all again : the 
picture, painted in vivid colour— 
the colour of 4/c0d—is ever before 
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me! Nothing can wash it from 
my memory; and time, as it goes 
on, seems to render the hues more 
indelible. But was it not the work 
of a master hand, the work of the 
devil ? 

She drove me to it by her mock- 
ing smile, her stinging irony, her 
jealousy, that was cruel as the grave. 
I put out my hands helplessly, 
dazed and almost blind with the 
rage that seethed within me. I 
tried—Heaven knows I ¢ried—to 
keep my restless fingers still; but 
I could not. 

L could not ! 

Suddenly I seized her in the 
desperate clutch of madness. 

Even then, defiant and insolent, 
she lifted up her eyes to mine, and 
laughed. 

That laugh was the crowning in- 
sult. 

Round her slim throat my fin- 
gers wreathed and tightened. Some 
horrible demon within me laughed 
out then with a shrill triumphant 
laugh, that must have reached the 
sky and told of my crime. 

Mercedes did not even struggle. 
My grip was too sudden, too hard. 
In a second I released her, and she 
fell at my feet with her face up- 
turned to mine. 

I stood spellbound —rigid as 
stone—for the space of a second. 
The horrible fascination of that 
white face impelled me to stoop 
lower and lower. Dropping on my 
shaking knees, I gazed transfixed 
on the swollen lips. The mocking 
smile that still lingered on the 
blackened lips mesmerised me into 
a dreadful trance. I looked at 
them, stared at them with horror 
that mingled with a wild fiendish 
delight. I was free! free as the 
birds in the air! The creature 
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who had owned me as hers was 
dead, hurled by my own hand into 
eternity. The woman who had 
stood between me and Aer—Muriel, 
beloved Muriel—lay before me, 
white and cold, her pulses stilled 
for ever. She lay under the watch- 
ful but silent stars, a senseless, ter- 
rible thing / 

‘Hurrah ! I shouted again and 
again, like a maniac ; and the wind 
howled in echo, and the waters 
moaned over my sin. 

But a deadly fear crept over me. 
Suppose a human eye had been 
witness! Suppose my deed raised 
up a barrier between me and 
Muriel ! 

I lifted the body in my shudder- 
ing arms, and hid it behind a rocky 
ledge. Then, when midnight came, 
and all the world was asleep, and 
no sound was nigh but the great 
beating heart of Nature, I crept 
back to the beach, and, digging a 
grave in the sand, I buried my 
wife deep, deep, but not so deep 
that I could forget her ! 

Night and day her dead form 
lay beside me, sat beside me, until 
I could bear it no longer. 

So I went and told them what I 
had done, and guided them to 
where she lay. 

They were good and gentle to 
me, for they deemed me mad. 

But I am not mad; my brain 
burns when the star-gleam falls on 
it; but when the night grows dark, 
dark as my own soul, I sleep, and 
dream of Muriel. 

Muriel, who was carried away by 
her sister spirits to heaven. 

A gulf of blood lies between us 
that neither she nor I could span. 
Muriel, my Muriel, who died from 
love of me, and from pity of my 
sin ! 








TWO OR THREE NUTCH TILES. 


By BYRON WEBBER, 
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He who would enjoy a few days 
in the Netherlands must decline 
to be ‘personally conducted,’ and 
have few communications with 
Baedeker or Murray. ‘This is flat 
heresy, I know; but I am pre- 
pared to maintain it with true 
Dutch doggedness. The cities 
and considerable towns of Hol- 
land are not without their elements 
of briskness and bustle, notwith- 
standing the always-silencing in- 
fluence of the water-streets and 
canals ; but the wise traveller, who 
has left London in search of rest, 
will abstain from participating in 
the pursuits of the pleasure-seeking 


inhabitants, and dream away his 


time in other ways. ‘Travel’— 
well, should one travel through 
this quaint old lotus-land? I think 
not. Most travellers work their 
way through a country, asking in- 
cessant questions as they go about 
population, and death-rate, and the 
height of public buildings, and so 
forth. Holland is the land of all 
lands known to me that seems to 
have been made for the lounger. 
It goes without saying that the 
natives, whether they be ‘in popu- 
lous city pent,’ or engaged, like so 
many human beavers, in the diffi- 
cult arts of an agriculture that 
might almost be termed amphi- 
bious, are not themselves loungers. 
They labour early and late with un- 
tiring persistency, but not in a way 
to disturb the day-dreams of the 
lazily observant stranger. A per- 
spiring Dutchman is a rarity. The 
out-door recreations of the natives 
which, without being searched for, 
present themselves to the gaze of 


the curious alien, are such as be- 
come a stolid contemplative race. 
As is quite natural in a land 
of windmills, the flying of kites is 
a popular amusement; but the 
kite-flyer waits for a strong steady 
breeze before he uncoils his fathoms 
ofcord. The kite which he liberates 
is of the stereotyped pattern so well 
known to English boys, and it has 
probably been in the family for 
generations ; for he is a conserva- 
tive of the deepest dye. Sunday 
and week-day the Dutchman angles, 
but he seldom catches anything ; 
and there is no equivalent in his 
tongue for that phrase in ours, 
‘ whipping’ or ‘ flogging the stream.’ 
Lest this should meet the eye of 
some phenomenal Izaak Walton of 
the Netherlands, whose achieve- 
ments would warrant his being 
backed ‘for money’ to fish the 
champion of the Trent or the Lea, 
allow me to observe that never, 
during my rambles by the margin 
of many Dutch waters, and concur- 
rent inspection of multitudes of 
patient fishermen, have I witnessed 
a single capture. The Dutchman 
skates, of course. How could he 
help it? Most winters the frost 
provides him with ice, which makes 
locomotion by such means a lounge 
rather than a labour. That Nature 
never intended him for a cricketer 
was proved the other day at the 
Hague; and imagination fails to 
picture him defeating the cham- 
pions of Europe and America in a 
sprint race, or urging a ‘bicycle 
along at lightning speed. 

Add a Baedeker to your equip- 
ment, by all means, before making 
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your way to Liverpool-street, ex 
route for Rotterdam; but do not 
suffer that admirable guide-book to 
entirely control your actions. The 
journey and voyage across the 
North Sea will have been brief and 
pleasant, if you have had average 
weather, for the boats are fine and 
‘well found ;’ nevertheless if you 
should miss that train upon which 
you had set your heart, intending 
to go on, do not repine, but begin 
your lounge in Rotterdam. Hav- 
ing taken your seat in the next 
available train—they never catch 
trains in Holland—lean back in 


comfort, and begin upon one of: 


those native cigars with which, 
being a prudent traveller, you have 
provided yourself. The day is 
humid—the days frequently are in 
Holland—and you have taken care 
during that lazy, but interesting, 
half-hour in the spacious refresh- 
ment-room of the Rhijn Spoorweg 
Station to fortify yourself with 
just one tiny glass of ‘the wine 
of the country.’ It is trying—sea- 
soned smoker though you be— 
to have to burn that remarkably 
cheap, but not unwholesome, cigar 
in company with nine othersmokers 
of similar cigars, who object to 
having the windows opened. But 
the pictures outside the carriage 
are worth looking at, especially 
those which meet your gaze in the 
neighbourhood of Gouda—which 
might be called the Stilton of 
Holland, if the cheese which bears 
its name were wot made there— 
and the clouds of full-flavoured 
smoke which fill the carriage are 
of no account. The train does 
not travel at express speed. There 
is nothing of the Flying Scotch- 
man or Limited Mail about it. 
The guards and porters at the 
sleepy little stations on the road to 
—whithersoever you are going— 
take their time, and yours, and 
you not only do not grumble at 
the delay, but actually enjoy it. 
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There is nobody waiting for you 
at the other end; therefore, what 
does it matter? ‘The flat expanse 
of fields of rich green grass divided 
from each other with mathematical 
precision by dykes of various 
breadth ; the trees with that tinge 
of gray in the foliage which is so 
familiar to lovers of Dutch land- 
scape art; the cattle, unlike and 
yet as ‘ Dutch’ as those which Paul 
Potter used to paint; the sky and 
clumps of nutwood and ground-ash 
vocal with the cries of unusual 
birds; and here and there a hus- 
bandman doing something with a 
spade or a fork,—fill the eye of the 
observer who wants to be at rest 
as scenery more romantic would 
fail to fill it. It is all so fresh and 
so easy to comprehend. With the 
lounging feeling operating on the 
brain like a mental sedative, one 
looks lazily abroad, and resents 
anything like undue activity on 
the part of two-legged or four- 
legged actor in the tranquil scene. 
The whir of a covey of partridges 
—old birds every one, and not to 
be lured within range of a German 
centre-fire—is out of place here ; 
but not the graceful sailing of the 
wary hawk, or the stealthy creep 
of the domestic cat—a practised 
poacher, which, unnaturally in- 
different to wet feet, has left the 
chimney-corner in search of game. 
Every farmhouse boasts its petted 
cat, and every cat is a daring day- 
light poacher. The ploughman, 
guiding an implement whose most 
appropriate resting-place would be 
a museum of antiquities, neither 
sings nor whistles to his long-tailed 
team. The almost still landscape, 
and its quietly animate figures, 
is one to doze over. You doze 
and dream and awake, to find your- 
self at your destination. 

‘There are two roads between 
the Hague and Scheveningen,’ 
says Baedeker. There are ; and if 
I could transfer to a tile a bit of 
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one of them—that under the trees 
which overarch the tramway—you 
would agree with me that a prettier 
picture has seldom been painted 
by Dutchman or Fleming. I will 
not make the attempt. Neither 
will I endeavour to sketch those 
groups of hall-porters’ chairs of 
wickerwork, with their tenants— 
French, English, German, and 
Dutch—under the dunes at Sche- 
veningen, nor the rank and fashion 
of the Hague enjoying their after- 
noon lounge in the Willems Park, 
nor the majestic woods which sur- 
round the chateau of Soestdijk. 
Let us look for a tile or two less 
palatial and more remote from the 
busy haunts of men. Order the 
carriage, unkennel ‘Dom,’ and 


suffer us to accompany the two 
sportsmen who are bent on par- 
tridges, or, in default of those some- 
what scarce birds, hares, two or 
three leagues off. It is a lovely 
morning in the middle of Septem- 


ber. The mist yet hangs heavily 
about the woods which close in 
the view in front of our habitation, 
and along the canal which skirts 
the road to the right there is a 
chill steamy vapour, protection 
against which is best afforded by 
a timely recourse to ‘the wine of 
the country.’ Above, the sun is 
battling with the clouds in a man- 
ner that, to the weatherwise here, 
betokens a day free from rain. 
Were this England, not one of the 
prettiest of the suburbs of stately 
Utrecht, one would feel disposed 
to sing ‘A southerly wind and a 
cloudy sky proclaims a hunting 
morning.’ My host and his friend, 
two redoubtable sportsmen, and 
‘ Dom, the liver-coloured setter of 
German extraction with a marvel- 
lous nose, together with the Pick- 
wick of the party, the lounger, the 
looker-on, even myself, set out. 
The day behaves splendidly. We 
spin along the roads, fringed on 
either side with trees and broad 
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dykes, merrily, and have reached 
the appointed halting-place ‘ before 
we know where we are.’ There is 
an exterior there which would re- 
pay the painting. It is a noble 
Dutch mansion, situated in the 
midst of a Dutch garden, affluent 
in colour, with grounds and woods 
beyond that are more English in 
aspect than Dutch. But we may 
not linger. We summon ‘Klommp,’ 
the gamekeeper, and prepare for 
sport ; at least the two guns get 
ready for action. My part in the 
expedition is, as I said before, that 
of looker-on. I freely confess that 
the spelling of Klommp’s name is 
to me an unfathomable mystery. 
I have got as near to it as I can 
phonetically. There must be two 
m’s in it; and I am not quite sure 
whether there should not be also 
two f’s. Uttered in the emphatic 
Dutch manner, it suggests the 
sound which would be produced 
by the sudden contact of a large- 
sized wooden sabot and a stone- 
floor. Klommpp (there must be 
two /’s) appears armed with along 
pole, to the foot of which is at- 
tached ‘a crutch.’ I am informed 
that this odd kind of stilt is for the 
use of the gunners in leaping the 
dykes. More than ever I am de- 
termined to be a looker-on. My 
resolution to lounge through this 
golden day in dry pursuit of fur 
and feathers is fixed. Nothing 
shall induce me to enter the lists 
with these indigenous pole-leapers. 
Klommmpp (yes, on mature con- 
sideration, it requires three m’s to 
thoroughly express the name) is a 
gamekeeper of the imperious order. 
There is no appeal from his judg- 
ment, and he appears to have a 
good deal of it. He is tall for a 
Dutchman, and gaunt, and his 
age may be anything from forty- 
five to sixty. Frequent nocturnal 
excursions in search of poachers 
have lined his face with the lines 
of care and severity ; and these, it 
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may be added, have not all fallen 
in pleasant places. It is an abid- 
ing belief on the estate, a belief not 
altogether unwarranted by demon- 
strable facts that Klommp (I think 
two m’s look the best) is familiar 
with the birth, parentage, and 
education of every fox, polecat, 
badger, hare, rabbit, partridge, 
pheasant, hedgehog, jay, hawk, 
squirrel, and magpie which the 
estate nurtures. The word is given 
to start, and off we set. 

The head coachman isan English- 
man who has seen partridges knock- 
ed over in Norfolk stubbles ‘when 
he was a lad,’ which is a good many 
years ago. He makes stealthy 
haste to join the party, in the ca- 
pacity of lounger number two. 
His bowels yearn. over a fellow- 
countryman, and he longeth to 
have a whole day’s chat with him 
in the language ofthe land of their 
birth. Ah, me, that was a plea- 
sant day out, Thomas, to both of 
us! If we slew not numberless 


birds and hares (of a surety an 
innocent mole was all that fell to 
thy bow and spear, Thomas), we 


talked ‘horse’ and ‘nowt’ and 
‘farriery,’ and the infinite superi- 
ority of the English race, until our 
bosoms glowed with patriotic fire. 
Then, bethink thee, Thomas, of 
that emissary whom we despatched 
to thy domicile, hard by the stables, 
with orders to bring, with all con- 
venient speed, a case-bottle of ‘the 
wine of the country,’ cunningly 
tempered with stomachic bitters, 
and not to sample the beverage 
onthe road! Right pleasant it was 
to perch upon a substantial rail at 
one end ofa field of buckwheat,while 
the sportsmen ranged the farther 
extremity thereof, and did not get 
within range of a covey of par- 
tridges that Klommpp (these /’s 
are getting perplexing) had had an 
eye on for days. Pleasant to listen 
to the chattering of the jays and 
watch the sailing heron, and won- 
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der how soon the sportsmen would 
give up their futile pursuit of those 
very old birds, and address them- 
selves to the serious business of 
lunch. They failed to get near the 
hare which we marked down, 
Thomas, as together we searched 
for that bit of ground-ash, which, 
had we found it, was to be my 
souvenir of our day together ; but 
they did knock another one over 
before luncheon; whereupon we 
relieved Klomp (it does of look 
well with one m and a /) of the 
spoil, and together sought the place 
appointed for the noontide repast. 
Those pleasanthours in thathomely 
bit of lotus-land will never be for- 
gotten. It was good to be there. 
I hear the call of the plover, the 
chatter of the jay, and the note of 
the blackbirdeven now. I see the 
glimmering clouds, the restless 
squirrel, the dank grass by the 
dyke sides, the lush meadows, the 
blackened sheaves of buckwheat 
and beans, and the yellow oats; 
the long straight lane with its luxu- 
riant borders of underwood, and 
the ‘ waves of shadow’ that chased 
each other across our path, as we 
turned towards the farm where lun- 
cheon awaited us. In my choice col- 
lection of Dutch tiles I have none 
which I look upon, in my mind’s 
eye, with greater pleasure than that. 

While we waited for the sports- 
men, still in patient pursuit of that 
covey, it was only natural to think 
of a draught of buttermilk. The 
farmer, hospitality itself (the farm 
is part of the estate), was grieved be- 
yond measure to inform us that the 
buttermilk was consumed. Next day 
there would be a fresh supply, after 
churning ; but, would I condescend 
to taste the whey? The farmer’s 
wife, a comely dame of fifty and 
more, but not by any means look- 
ing her age, the yet well-favoured 
mother of attractive daughters, 
apologised for the whey. It was 
not worth my acceptance. Would 
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we step inside and take a cup of 
coffee, or—‘the wine of the 
country?” We would, and we did. 
(Thomas interpreted.) We fol- 
lowed the farmer, who left his 
sabots outside, and entered in his 
‘stocking feet,’ the good lady 
having gone before. The elder 
daughter, a fine-looking young 
woman, with blue eyes and a 
Devonshire complexion, was scrub- 
bing a bucket at the pump outside 
as we followed our guide. As we 
did so, a remark of Mrs. Thomas 
Frances Hughes, in her admirable 
book, Among the Sons of Han, 
crossed my mind. (And here let 
me say, parenthetically, that when 
a clever woman writes a book of 
travel she is bound to show more 
insight into things, and to exhibit 
a keener sense of what the reader 
wishes to know, than would be 
shown or exhibited by a clever 
man; Miss Bird and Lady Brassey 
are illustrations of this.) Mrs. 


Hughes says, speaking of Chefoo, 
‘Indeed, the ruddy looks and the 
kindly disposition of the inhabit- 
ants, the general aspect of the 
country, the formation of the com- 
mon houses, and in some respects 
the climate, often reminded me of 


Jersey.’ If Chefoo reminded Mrs. 
Hughes of Jersey, how much more 
would she have been reminded of 
the country life of that matchless 
island had she been in my place in 
that farmstead—in all save climate? 
The house, the lane leading up to 
it, the orchard at the back, and the 
appointments of the kitchen, ‘as 
clean as a new pin,’ brought to my 
mind more than one occasion when 
I had drunk cider and eaten bread- 
and-butter in a Jersey farmhouse. 
The ‘ pot’ was on in the wide fire- 
place, and the pit underneath, the 
caldron-like vessel full of blaz- 
ing fagots. In Jersey the fagots 
would have been absent, and in 
their place a heap of dried vraic or 
seaweed; and instead of the pit, 
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there would have been the smooth 
hearthstone. The old lady made 
the coffee, and served it in china 
cups of quaint fashion and greatage. 
With a look of pleased surprise she 
heard from Thomas my desire to 
taste the rye-bread. Producing a 
loaf about two feet in length and 
one in diameter, the farmer cut off 
several slices with a dexterity that 
evidently came of long practice, 
and the dame applied the butter. 
After the butter came the cheese, 
which, cut in thin slices, was laid 
upon the bread and eaten, Dutch 
fashion, as a sandwich. Suffer me 
to inform those persons who have 
eaten the Dutch cheese of com- 
merce, the spherical compound as 
hard as a bullet, as tough as a rhino- 
ceros hide, and as salt as stockfish, 
that there is Dutch cheese and 
Dutch cheese. With pardonable 
pride the old lady expatiated on 
the excellence of her rye-bread, 
and informed us that her husband 
would eat no other; and then, 
learning that I admired ‘bits of 
blue,’ invited me to see her trea- 
sures in that way, and her house. 
I despair of being able to describe 
the cups and bowls and plates, 
heirlooms every one, and of priceless 
value in her eyes, which she showed 
me. There was a cabinet in the 
next room full of these gems; 
there were bowls upon an ancient 
press one could have almost wished 
to ‘loot ;’ and there was a row of 
Delft plates quaintly designed in 
the lost blue, which were rare 
enough to constitute a wedding 
present toacollector. Bedchamber, 
best room, and cheese room, with 
charmingly unaffected pride she 
exhibited them all. If the exterior 
I have attempted to describe was 
one which will remain in the 
memory, this curious, spotless in- 
terior formed a picture which will 
unquestionably live there side by 
side with it. Amongst my tiles this 
delicious interior I count the gem. 
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CHAPTER X. 
* FIRE!’ 

Hour after hour went by that 
day, and although Bracken came 
back three times from Kennington, 
he brought nothing new. The 
local men had not been able to 
find a single trace of Marion after 
the moment she left the house in 
Garthorne-street. They had made 
inquiries at all the lodging-houses 
and hotels in the district, and 
had discovered absolutely nothing. 
They, of course, were hopeful ; 
policemen and private detectives 
always are. But despite all this 
hope, and the knowledge that 
unlimited. money was at their 
disposal, they could not get the 
slightest additional trace of the 
fugitive. 

In order to beguile the time, 
rather than from any hope Marion 
had returned, Cheyne went more 
than once to Tenby-terrace. There 
he found poor Miss Traynor had 
at last succumbed, and gone to 
bed; but no trace or tidings of 
the missing girl. If ‘to be wroth 
with those we love works like mad- 
ness in the brain,’ there is some 
self-sustaining power in the anger 
itself; but to love tenderly, and 
seek the loved object in vain, is 
more wearing and depressing than 
mere anger. 

He went to Mr. Macklin; but 
the energetic lawyer was able to do 


nothing beyond find out that No. $ 
Garthorne-street might be bought 
for eight hundred pounds, upon 
which Cheyne told him to buy; 
and when the purchase had been 
effected, to make out a deed-of- 
gift in favour of Mrs. Harriet 
Dumaresq, and hand thedocuments 
to the widow without comment or 
explanation. The purchase and 
the gift were to be made in the 
name of Ashington. Cheyne wished 
to benefit in a substantial way the 
woman who had been gentle to his 
love, and careful of her when she 
was away from him, 

The long summer day began to 
wane, and yet there were no defi- 
nite tidings—nothing beyond the 
news Bracken had gathered of the 
widow in the morning. The de- 
tective was quite sure she was in 
the neighbourhood of Kennington ; 
but beyond this he was sure of 
nothing. 

Cheyne could hardly believe it 
possible she had not been found. 
It was, indeed, only by an effort 
he could believe she had been 
lost. When his mind was not busy 
with the subject of her disappear- 
ance, he always felt as though she 
were in Knightsbridge, and he was 
going over presently to see her, and 
chat with and chide her humor- 
ously for some fault of his own in- 
venting. Then a great sadness 
fell upon him, and he thought of all 
her sweet secret ways and gentle 
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sprightliness. All her sweet ways 
were secret, and only to be found 
out by accident. Often and often 
she had been saucy to him, but 
never, as far as he knew, to her 
aunt. But her sauciness fascinated 
him more than anything else, and 
now a thousand instances of it 
crowded in upon him, and filled 
him with anguish at his loss. He 
had always been a man of few 
wants and desires; but, as often 
happens with such men, those 
wants were paramount with him, 
and the loss of anything he loved 
or had set his heart upon seemed 
to make his life bankrupt. He 
could have lived without wine or 
fine clothes, and never felt the 
want of either; but clean linen and 
tobacco were necessaries to him, 
as bread and beef are to other men. 
Aithough in the old days he had 
spoken of dukes and marquises, he 
had never longed to be one; he 
had never thought of being one; 
and now that things had taken 
such a different aspect, he set his 
titles and his riches down at a very 
low rate, and would rather have 
given up the marquisate of South- 
wold, or even the dukedom itself, 
than abandon the use of tobacco. 
Now what had he lost? The 
only being on earth he loved. 
What were all his lands and castles 
and titles if he might not share 
them with her, if he might not live 
in the glory of her happiness? To 
feel that she was happy because he 
was with her, and that her happiness 
was only diverted from his own 
individuality by the contemplation 
or possession of something pro- 
cured for her by him, was the end 
and aim of all his own expectations 
of happiness as far as the relations 
between man and woman are con- 
cerned. He had his own inde- 
peadent masculine ambitions and 
hopes. He did not believe he 
should die if Marion were never 
found. He did not think he should 
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throw his money and his coronet 
into the Thames, and lead the life 
of a recluse ever afterwards. But 
he knew that never again could he 
wrap any one in such a beautiful 
mystical chivalry. Never again in 
all his life should he be able to 
taste the sweet perfume of romantic 
passion. He had the feelings of a 
poet, and she was his best-beloved 
poem. He had the ardour of a 
lover, and she was his most dear 
mistress. He worshipped beauty, 
and she was the most beautiful 
spirit in his earthly paradise. 

And now she was gone, gone 
away from him! Noone whom he 
knew could tell him where she 
was, and he could not find her. 
Good Heavens ! what an unhappy 
ending to all the happy hours he 
had spent with her, all the happy 
hours he had spent thinking of her 
when away from her! He had in 
the still times of his leisure thought 
of nothing else. ‘She was his festi- 
val to see ; and he had brightened 
some of his darkest hours with 
thoughts of her. He had never to 
her betrayed his love emotionally. 
He looked on emotion with suspi- 
cion. But his passions, like his 
frame, were strong. His rage, his 
pity, his love, would have carried 
him any distance. But for mere 
emotion, that quality of human 
nature which appraises everything 
by the accident of the present 
moment, he had a supreme con- 
tempt. 

He became restless. He could 
not remain in one place. The 
same faculty of his nature which 
drove him down in a fury to Silver- 
view now drove him between the 
two passions of rage and despair. 
His passions, when roused, were 
grotesque. In his ordinary moods 
few men had a more level or equa- 
ble temper; but once roused, he 
knew no self-control, attempted 
no moderation. At one time he 
thought of going to Bracken, seizing 
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him by the shoulders, and knocking 
his brains out against a wall; at 
another time he thought of putting 
an advertisement in the papers, 
setting forth the whole facts of the 
case, and offering a stupendous 
reward for any information about 
her. 

At last daylight failed, and the 
long summer day was over. Mack- 
lin, who remained at his office, 
declared he had been belied by 
events; and Bracken confessed 
that, since morning, no progress 
had been made, and that prac- 
tically no progress could be made 
during the night. Cheyne asked 
Bracken what was to be done; 
and Bracken said little or nothing 
could be done till morning. What 
was there for him todo? Nothing. 
He might go to bed, but there was 
no chance of his sleeping. This 
night was worse than last, for no- 
thing had been done towards the 
recovery of the girl last night, and 
he had felt the fullest confidence in 
the men he had put on her track. 
Now a whole day had been passed 
in active search, and nothing had 
been discovered. 

What if she had met with an ac- 
cident, and was now lying in a 
hospital? But no; Bracken surely 
had inquired at all the hospitals in 
London. Then there was the 
worst chance, the most awful 
chance. Perhaps she had met with 
an accident, and was now beyond 
the united skill of all the hospitals 
in London? The Thames, the trea- 
cherous, lithe, sleek, murderous 
Thames, could it have anything to 
do with the fact that she had not 
written, the fact that no trace of 
her had been found of later date 
than yesterday evening? That wo- 
man over there in Kennington had 
told them the missing girl had 
seemed in great distress. Could 
it be that, driven desperate by her 
desolate condition, she had— 

The thought was unendurable. 
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It drove him mad. He would not, 
he could not, sit any longer inactive 
under it. What was the good of 
rank and civilisation, and wealth 
and police, if a young girl might 
disappear, and the cleverest men 
in London could find no trace of 
her? Why, in the American forests 
a hunter could follow up this poor, 
helpless, simple child. 

When he came upon the idea of 
her being a helpless simple child 
he groaned and stamped and struck 
his thigh with his clenched fist ; 
then got up, and swore an oath he 
would go and find her himself. 
He was in the hotel at the time, 
and it was then ten o’clock. Hav- 
ing asked Macklin to act for him in 
his absence, he left the hotel and 
crossed the river on foot. 

Going over Westminster Bridge 
he paused, and looked down at the 
dark swift waters beneath. Could 
it be that dark heedless tyrant be- 
low there had strangled his love? 
Could it be the swirling tide below 
was now waving to and fro that 
beautiful brown hair ?—that brown 
hair on which he had loved to lay 
his hand, that he might feel sancti- 
fied. Had loved—had loved! 
Gracious Heavens, had it come to 
that? Was his love already a thing 
of the past? Had the love, which 
was yesterday a living passion with 
worshipper and idol, in one brief 
moment left for ever for want of 
an object? Was his life widowed 
of the one passion which had en- 
nobled it? And here was he, 
strong, rich, noble, possessed of 
almost unlimited power to prose- 
cute such an inquiry, as helpless 
against this mystery as he was 
against the accursed water rushing 
beneath his feet ! 

He left the bridge, and walked 
on. It was now quite dark—that 
is, as dark as night is in midsum- 
mer. It was fresh, and not too 
warm for walking with comfort. 
The streets were crowded with 
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people, and nearly all the shops 
were still open. 

Cheyne strode on at a rapid pace, 
his great form cleaving its way 
through the crowd as a descending 
stone divides water. He went on 
without looking to either side until 
he passed Newington Butts. Here 
he slackened ; here he ceased to 
be indifferent to the people, and 
looked sharply every moment from 
side to side, examining every face 
with anxiouscare. Ifhe had been 
in his ordinary mental condition, 
he would have known quite well 
that nothing was more unlikely 
than that Marion would be walk- 
ing out at such an hour. But he 
was not in his ordinary mental 
condition ; and when, after a while, 
that thought occurred to him, he 
put it away impatiently, and said to 
himself, 

* Better fail myself to find her 
here than listen to the history of 
others’ failures over there.’ And 
he turned round and looked indig- 
nantly back upon the way he had 
come. Then he resumed his walk 
and his eager questioning glance 
at the unfamiliar passers-by. 

On and on he kept until he got 
to the top of Kennington-road ; 
then he turned, and, having crossed 
the road, walked back again to 
Newington Butts. Then, turning 
again, he went hither and thither, 
down by-streets, he knew not, he 
cared not, where. 

Gradually the streets became 
deserted and more deserted. Lights 
shone a short time in upper win- 
dows, and were then put out. The 
cabs, which had set down people 
coming home from the theatres, 
had long since rattled away. The 
great silent dome of night, fretted 
with millions of stars, seemed to 
have absorbed from earth all the 
unruly noises of day, and only 
now and then the sound of a 
solitary footfall broke upon the ear, 
like a penitential ghost from the 
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dead day. The stormy heart of day 
was eased of its trouble by that 
‘sweet oblivious antidote,’ night. 
There lingered in remote distances 
marvellous tones of music. The 
harsh inconsistencies of day had 
lain down to sleep, like weary way- 
ward children. The peace of the 
desert had fallen on the great city. 
Upon all the land had fallen night, 
that great Sabbath of Nature, when 
men cease from doing evil to their 
neighbours and blaspheming God, 
when the earth rises up out of the 
great ocean of sunlight, which is 
for the uses of the earth only, to- 
wards the great light of illimitable 
heaven, which is for the peace of 
the soul. 

All round people were asleep. 
So great was the silence that the 
ticking of the clocks could be heard 
through the front doors. It was 
almost possible to fancy the breath- 
ing of the people above could be 
heard. 

As the night wore on, and the 
chill dawn paled and pushed back 
the flaming stars, Cheyne’s mood 
changed from one of indignant de- 
termination to melancholy. He 
seemed no longer to possess vital- 
ity enough to be angry. The long 
walk and the depressing influence 
of the hour overcame him, and he 
felt inclined to weep. 

Slowly the day broadened. A 
solitary crow broke the overwhelm- 
ing silence of the morning with a 
single cry, that reverberated through 
the streets and went rolling away 
among the distant echoes. That 
one sound seemed more like the 
last note of an expiring world than 
the reveille for the world’s work. 

Cheyne looked up, stopped, and 
kept his eyes fixed on the one thing 
visible in the zenith, that solitary 
bird. 

Then, while he was still watch- 
ing the crow, down through the 
streets rang a very different sound : 

‘ Fire ! 
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CHAPTER XI. 
DAWN. 


CHEYNE looked up and down. 
He had taken little or no notice of 
the street. Now for the first time 
he observed that it was a quiet by- 
street of inferior order. There was 
but one other person visible, and 
that was a man of the working 
class, who yelled at the top of his 
voice, 

‘Fire ! 

Cheyne saw this man a few hun- 
dred yards in advance of him, stand- 
ing in front of a three-story house. 
Again the man yelled ‘ Fire!’ and 
then ran up and knocked loudly 
at the door of one of the houses. 
Cheyne walked on rapidly in the 
direction of the house, and saw no 
symptom of fire. When Cheyne 
came up, the man was still knock- 
ing at the door. There was an 
area, and into this Cheyne now 
looked. He could see nothing un- 
usual, but he heard a crackling 
angry noise. 

‘Fire? shouted the man again, 
as he thundered at the door. Then 
he turned round and saw Cheyne. 
‘Do you know where the station 
is ? he asked. 

‘No,’ answered Cheyne; ‘Iam a 
stranger here.’ 

* Very good, then,’ he said ; ‘ you 
rouse them, and I'll fetch the en- 
gine.’ 

At that moment a crash was 
heard, and on looking into the 
area Cheyne saw that the glass of 
the kitchen window hai been 
broken, and that through the hole 
issued a long, lazy-moving cloud of 
smoke. 

Cheyne now seized the knocker 
and knocked, and shouted ‘ Fire 
with all his might. The working 
man ran up the street at the top of 
his speed. Above, the crow sailed 
serenely on. Around, the people 
lay sleeping quietly. In this house, 
the existence of which was now 


threatened, the inmates had not 
yet awakened. 

From the first cry of fire to this 
time not more than five minutes had 
passed. Now the flames began to 
beat against the kitchen window, 
and glass fell out again. Cheyne 
knocked and shouted. At last the 
window of a room of the second 
floor was opened ; a man appeared 
at it, and asked what was the 
matter. 

‘ Fire !' answered Cheyne. ‘ Your 
house is on fire ; get all the people 
out at once. A man is gone for 
the engine. Look sharp!’ 

The man withdrew in terror to 
rouse the household. Cheyne 
could do nothing more. So he 
stood at the area-railings, watching 
the progress of the fire. 

It had now got firm hold. 
Owing to the smoke he could not 
see plainly, but he now and then 
caught sight of a tentacle of flame 
as it shot forth and seized some 
new object. The crackling sound 
had increased to a muffled roar, 
through which now and then came 
a sharp hiss. Some of the neigh- 
bours had been roused by this 
time, and were at the windows 
talking excitedly. 

Cheyne heard a crash, and then 
for a2 moment there was more 
smoke and less flame and noise. 
Then a dulness seemed to come 
on the glass of the first-floor room. 
It was smoke. The plastering of 
the kitchen ceiling had fallen, and 
the smoke was making its way up 
through the laths and boards. 

There was no time to be lost, 
for the flames must soon reach the 
hall and staircase. 

Again Cheyne went to the door 
and knocked. At last the door 
opened, and a man and his wife 
and two servants came out half- 
clad into the street. They were 
terrified and only half-awake. Each 
carried something or other in a 
hand. 
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‘Any one else in the house? 
asked Cheyne. 

‘No,’ answered the man, ‘we 
are all here. My wife, two ser- 
vants, and myself. But shall we 
not be able to save any of our 
things? They are not insured.’ 

‘You, I am greatly afraid, will 
not, and ought to think yourself 
lucky in getting off with your lives.’ 
As Cheyne spoke the fire burst 
through the door at the head of 
the kitchen stairs, and rushed up 
the hall towards the front door. 
Cheyne caught hold of the handle 
and banged the door. 

‘What did you do that for?’ 
asked the man angrily. 

‘To give you the only chance 
you have of saving your furniture.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ said the 
man, in bewilderment. ‘ How are 
we to get at it now ?” 

‘The air, my dear sir, the air. 
You cannot go into that hall now 
to get at anything. Nothing can 
be done until the firemen come ; 
and if you left the front door open, 
you would only be blowing the 
flame up-stairs.’ 

The mistress of the house had 
by this time been taken in by a 
neighbour opposite, but the ser- 
vants declined a sanctuary, prefer- 
ring the excitement and the spec- 
tacle in the street. Cheyne ap- 
proached one of the servants, and 
said, 

‘Are you quite sure there is no 
one else in that house, for I greatly 
fear there is little hope of saving a 
stick of it ?” 

*O yes, sir,’ said the girl. ‘ Quite 
sure. We have a lodger.’ 

‘ And where is he ?” 

‘Gone out of town for a few 
days. She’s been with us a good 
while, and went away on her holi- 
days this very day. It’s a lady, 
sir; Mrs. Carpenter.’ 

‘And you're quite sure she has 
left the house ?” 

‘Yes, sir, quite sure. I helped 
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to bring her things down-stairs for 
her this night, and saw her get into 
a cab and drive off to the railway- 
station. She went away from here 
about ten o'clock last night, and 
drove straight to the station. I 
heard her tell the cabman to take 
her to Waterloo.’ 

‘O, then, it’s all right?’ said 
Cheyne. 

‘All right ! exclaimed the ser- 
vant indignantly ; ‘and it was only 
the day before yesterday that 
missis got in a new wardrobe that 
cost every penny, and the odd 
shillings too, of twelve guineas! I 
can smell the varnish of it burning 
now. It’s a shame the firemen 
aren’t here now. O yes,’ went on 
the loquacious maid, ‘Mrs. Car- 
penter is safe enough, and I’m glad 
of it; for there isn’t, sir, in all 
London, a nicer or a kinder lady. 
She’s been with us now ever so 
long; she’s been with us before I 
came into this place. I was in 
a situation in Dulwich before I 
came here. I ought to know she 
is safe, for I was the only person 
in the house, sir, when she left. 
The master and missis went to the 
theatre in London, and cook was 
out—it was her evening out. But 
I stayed in until Mrs. Carpenter 
was gone, and then I went over, 
sir, to see my mother, who does 
washing in Canterbury-lane, off the 
Brixton-road. Missis said I might 
go when Mrs. Carpenter was gone ; 
for I am general servant, and there 
was not a thing to do, and missis 
gave cook the latch-key, and I 
had leave till eleven o’clock ; and 
at eleven to the minute I was back, 
and cook let me in, and the master 
and the missis were not home until 
nigh to twelve o’clock, as they had 
to come from London in a cab. 
Mrs. Carpenter locked her door 
before she went away, as she said 
there were things about, and she’d 
rather tidy them herself than put me 
tothe trouble. She is a real lady, 
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and lives on her own money, which 
her own husband left to. her out of 
the coal business. And now all the 
poor lady’s things are going to be 
burned up. That is her room there, 
at the top. She had the drawing- 
room too—that, see, beginning to 
light up now. Mercy on us, there’s 
the beautiful plate-glass gone all to 
bits, and the furniture only two 
years old, and master’s got no in- 
surance on it! QO, it’s a cruel pity! 
But as I was saying, I saw Mrs. 
Carpenter into the cab, and she 
gave me half a sovereign—I may as 
well do her justice, and own to it, 
now that her things are going to be 
burnt up. And she locked the 
door of her bedroom, and took 
away the key, and when I came 
back from my mother’s in Wilkin- 
son-road, I put my hand on the 
handle of the door, and it was 
locked sure enough, so she’s safe, 
and I’m glad of it; for she’s a 
good kind lady, and I sha’n’t meet 
her like again, I know.’ 

The servant had by this time a 
large group for audience. Cheyne 
was standing among that group, and 
he had heard, in a dull unconscious 
kind of way, all she had said. 

It was now full daylight. All 
round that now awakened street the 
same profound quiet reigned as be- 
fore, but scarcely a house, from one 
side to the other, was without a 
representative in the crowd. Al- 
most every front door was open, 
and people half clad were at the 
windows of the opposite houses, 
looking on in affrighted amaze- 
ment. 

Meanwhile the flames had gained 
ground rapidly. They were now 
pouring out of the basement and 
ground-floor windows, and already 
the smoke wreathed and curled 
against the windows of the drawing- 
room on the second floor. The top 
or third floor was yet uninvaded. 
On the front door the paint cracked 
and blistered, and as it became 
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hotter and hotter chinks opened 
in it, and through those chinks the 
fumes streamed in an idle and 
leisurely manner. The flames and 
heat issuing from the basement 
window had scorched the paint of 
the area-railings, and the wreaths 
of flame and smoke had already 
marked the walls with bars of soot. 

The people next door on either 
side were already busy moving the 
furniture, for there was no saying 
what dimensions the fire would 
ultimately assume. Plenty of neigh- 
bours were able and willing to help, 
and already, not more than twenty 
minutes after the first alarm, two 
growing piles of furniture stood on 
the opposite footpath. All was 
done silently and with a business- 
like absence of bustle, as if the 
people had been brought up to the 
work, The men were in their 
shirts, trousers, and slippers, and 
spoke little. They took their orders 
from the owners of the houses, and 
carried out the things as carefully 
as if they had been their own. 
Sashes had been taken out of win- 
dows, and ropes had been procured 
somewhere, and by means of these 
ropes the heavier articles of furni- 
ture were being lowered into the 
street. 

Cheyne stood idly looking on. 
At another time, under ordinary 
circumstances, he would have been 
in the thick of the fight. But there 
were men enough and to spare for 
the work, and he felt too depressed 
and wretched to take much interest 
in saving a few pounds’ worth of 
tables and chairs. He stood by, 
idly looking on. 

The police and the turncock 
had by this time arrived, and a 
column of water five feet high was 
now boiling up in the street a little 
distance from the burning house. It 
was evident that the house on fire 
was doomed. Nothing could save 
it. Even if the engines came now 
they would not avail. Already 
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the flames were visible in the draw- 
ing-room. 

Another clatter of glass sounded 
through the whirring and flapping 
of the flames, and the glass of the 
drawing-room windows fell, clash- 
ing and shrieking from window-sill 
to window-sill until it shot down 
the area, shattered into a thousand 
echoing pieces. 

At this moment the fire-escape 
arrived, and almost at the same 
moment a steam fire-engine came 
clattering up the street. As the 
fire-escape was not needed it drew 
up at the end of the street. The 
engine drew up into position, and 
in a few minutes was ready for 
work, 

The fire-escape was ordered up 
and reared against the burning 
house. A man mounted the escape 
with a hose, and began playing 
through one of the drawing-room 
windows. Through the first-floor 
window the flames were rush- 
ing out in great volumes, and now 
and then the position of the man 
on the ladder became extremely 
critical. 

Now the fire darted out, and, 
bending upwards and sideways, 
seemed to try to reach him. Now 
it contented itself with darting a 
fang at the ladder, as though it 
was exasperated at not being able 
to meet him, and was resolved not 
to be balked of some prey outside 
the scope of its present activity. 

The great slow growth of day 
progressed meanwhile, and the 
broad dawn was now white and 
full. In the fierce glare of day the 
flames grew paler and paler, until 
they almost disappeared. Now 
the position of the fire was marked 
by a column of dense black smoke, 
for there was not a breath of wind 
to blow it away. The sun had 
risen above the horizon, and its 
white light stood up against the 
black column of smoke. No bird 
was now in the air over the doomed 
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house. The great city still slept ; 
all but those of it who had sorrows. 

The flames were at their fiercest. 
The man still stood on the ladder 
and directed the water through 
the windows. The flames darted 
out still more angrily, and came 
nearer to him, but he did not 
flinch. 

The crowd was small, and. the 
police did not insist on the people 
keeping at any great distance. 
Cheyne leaned against a railing, 
and looked on quietly at the scene. 
It was better to look at such a 
scene, which prevented one think- 
ing, than to wander through the 
streets brooding over his loss. 

The burning house faced the 
east ; and now that the flames were 
on a level with the window-sill of the 
third floor the sunlight struck the 
windows full, and they blazed with 
light. The people murmured, 
thinking the upper floor was a- 
light. 

For a moment all eyes were 
directed upwards ; and while dis- 
pute ran high as to whether the glare 
came from within or without there 
was a crash below, and a shout of 
dismay, and all eyes were low- 
ered. 

The ladder on which the fireman 
had been standing had snapped in 
two, and he and a portion of the 
ladder had fallen into the area. 

For a moment there was si- 
lence. 

Cheyne stood up and shook 
himself. He might be of help to 
this poor fellow, who had been so 
cruelly treated by Fate in the dis- 
charge of his perilous duty. 

All at once a yell of horror 
burst from the crowd, and some 
one shrieked, 

‘Look up!’ 

A hundred arms pointed frantic- 
ally aloft. 

Cheyne raised his eyes, and saw, 
at the window of the third floor of 
the burning house, lighted up by 
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the sweet cool light of early sum- 
mer morning, Marion Durrant! 


CHAPTER XII. 
NIGHT. 


WHEN Marion Durrant went 
down the steps of No. 8 Garthorne- 
street that evening, she was in de- 
spair. She did not know where to 
turn, what to do. She had tried 
three times to get lodgings, and 
had failed. She would not go to 
an hotel; and even if she did, she 
now felt certain they would not 
take her in. She had money in 
her pocket; but she had no lug- 
gage, no reference ; and both refer- 
ence and luggage seemed almost 
more necessary than money. If 
she had had no money, but had 
been able to give a reference, she 
had no doubt the lady whom she 
had just left would have let her 
stay the night, any way. Now 
what should she do? It was cruel 
to think that she, who had done no 
wrong, and had money in her poc- 
ket, and was willing to pay for it, 
could not get a lodging that night 
in great London. She had often 
heard it said that, with money, one 
could do anything ; and yet here 
was she with money, and she conld 
not get that commonest of all 
human necessaries, a roof to cover 
her. 

There was only one thing im- 
possible, and that was that she 
should go back to Knightsbridge. 
But she did not know what to do. 
The notion of walking about the 
streets all night was appalling; 
but still it was preferable to going 
back. Anything was better than 
going back. She would rather sit 
down by the side of the way and 
die than anything else. But she 
was, she felt, young and strong 
and full of life ; and as to interfer- 
ing with her existence, the thought 
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was as little to be entertained as 
that of returning to Knightsbridge ; 
and going back was her ideal of 
absolute impossibility. 

She wandered on now she did 
not know, she did not care, where. 
She was tired by this time, and 
would have liked to sit down. She 
could not sit down by the side of 
the street. She did not know of 
any place to which she could go. 
She had only one idea, and that 
was to keep moving; for she had 
heard that the police insisted on 
suspicious people moving on, and 
she supposed she must be a suspi- 
cious-looking person; for no one 
would take her in. So she kept on. 

She had no notion of what would 
become of her. She had not 
thought, she did not think, of 
what would happen when she 
could go on no farther. All she 
knew was, that back to Knights- 
bridge she would not go. She was 
thirsty, and would have given half- 
a-crown for a glass of water, but 
she did not know where or how to 
get it. She felt hunted and dis- 
mayed. 

So much was she shocked and 
discouraged by the last interview, 
that she failed to observe she had 
taken the wrong turning, and was 
going towards the Thames. She 
took no regular course, followed 
no regular track. Now she crossed 
a street aimlessly. Then she as 
aimlessly crossed back again. The 
wheels became less, and the feet 
more, frequent. The streets were 
thronged, and, in a misty haif-un- 
conscious way, she realised for the 
first time the enormous magnitude 
of London. We are told one half 
the world does not know how the 
other halflives. One half of Lon- 
don has never seen the district in 
which the other half lives. 

It was a matter of perfect indif- 
ference to her which way she went, 
so long as it was not to Knights- 
bridge. Of course going towards 














Knightsbridge meant nothing ; for 
when one takes a step due north, 
one is going towards the North 
Pole. The moment she came 
anywhere near Knightsbridge she 
should know it—then it would be 
time to change her direction ; but 
until then she had only to keep 
moving on according to police 
regulations. 

But how much longer could she 
continue to walk about? She had 
been brought up in London, and 
was not accustomed to more walk- 
ing than falls to the lot of an aver- 
age London-reared girl. She had 
now been four hours wandering 
about, and had endured three 
serious disappointments about get- 
ting somewhere to rest for the night. 
She was indifferent to her fate. 
She assumed that at one time or 
another something would happen 
to decide it; but what that some- 
thing might be, or what was likely 
to happen, she could not guess. 
She did not try to imagine. 

It was now growing dusk ; but 
by this time she was too worn out 
and too miserable to be any longer 
horrified at the notion of being 
alone in the dusk or dark of Lon- 
don streets. She had only two 
desires, and these were to. get 
a drink of water, and find some 
place where she might sit down 
and rest ten minutes. It seemed 
to her that if she might have just 
ten minutes’ rest, and a drink of 
water, she should be able to face 
any danger, encounter any fatigue. 
But where should she turn? Whi- 
ther should she go? 

She had for some time been 
walking down a large and populous 
road, and now she suddenly came 
upon a railway viaduct. In an 
idle effortless way she looked up, 
and found she was near Waterloo 
Station. Often, when she had 
gone little journeys with her aunt, 
before Miss Traynor had been al- 
together laid up, she had been to 
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Waterloo Station, and had often 
rested in the waiting-room. It oc- 
curred to her she might do so now. 
She turned into the station, found 
a waiting-room, and sat down. 

She selected a corner, and had 
not sat many minutes when all the 
objects in view grew softer and less 
angular to her eyes, and when her 
sense of desolation diminished, un- 
til all the faculties of her nature 
were centred on the one supreme 
physical sensation of the delicious- 
ness ofrest. She settled her shoul- 
ders more comfortably into the 
corner, and before she was con- 
scious of drowsiness was asleep. 

Mrs. Carpenter, a widow in com- 
fortable circumstances, living in 
lodgings at Wilkinson-street, Ken- 
nington, had that day made up her 
mind to go south to some relatives 
for awhile. Although she had got 
the letter of invitation days ago, 
she had not answered it until that 
day, and then she telegraphed that 
she would be with them late that 
night, by the last train, or the train 
before the last. 

Mrs. Carpenter was, in a few 
ways, a little eccentric. In all Lon- 
don there was not a woman with a 
warmer or more humane heart, but 
in some things she was not as other 
people. She had a habit of mak- 
ing up her mind suddenly, and un- 
making it quite as quickly. She 
conceived violent likes and dislikes, 
without being able to account for 
them. She trusted altogether to 
instinct, and poch-poohed reason. 
She had her troubles and trials in 
the world, but she was now, as far 
as money went, above any chance 
of evil fortune, and what she loved 
most was to help others who were 
deserving and were not so fortu- 
nate. 

She was not what is popularly 
called a charitable woman. She 
did not give half-crowns to tramps, 
or large sums to hospitals and 
other charitable institutions. But 
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she found out men who could get 
no work because of the want of 
tools, or women whose children 
were hungry because of their mo- 
ther’s illness, or some other case of 
blameless distress, and then she 
stretched forth no niggard hand, 
but one open and free and full of 
aid and kindly counsel. She did 
not sermonise away the value of 
her gifts or loans, or make them an 
opportunity for dwelling upon any 
particular form of faith. If she 
found people hungry and deserv- 
ing she gave them bread, without 
making it the price of a pious 
mortgage. 

On this particular night, when 
she left her lodgings in Wilkinson- 
street, she drove to Waterloo 
Station. She had some minutes to 
spare, and went into the waiting- 
room. Here the only object that 
met her eye was the unusual one of 
a well and quietly dressed girl of 
good appearance fast asleep in one 
of the corners of the public waiting- 
room. She drew near and looked 
at the sleeper. Even in sleep there 
was an expression of pain and 
weariness upon the girl’s face. But, 
being worn out, she slept soundly. 

‘She'll lose her train as sure as 
fate is fate,’ said the sympathetic 
widow, drawing still nearer, and 
putting her hand softly on Marion's 
arm. ‘I beg your pardon, my 
dear,’ she said, shaking her softly. 

Marion did not wake at once. 

‘My dear, my dear, you will 
lose your train. Where are you 
going? Wake up!’ 

‘Ah,’ said Marion, opening her 
eyes and looking up into the kindly 
face above her, ‘I—I am not going 
by train anywhere.’ 

‘Then you must have been a 
long time asleep. Do you know 
it’s ten o’clock ? 

‘Yes, I know it is ten o’clock. 
I have been only a few minutes 
here. I was very tired, and when 
I sat down I fell asleep.’ 
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‘ But, child, this is no place for 
a young girl to fall asleep. Are 
you waiting here for any one?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Then allow me to advise you 
to go home. This is not at all a 
proper place for a young girl to 
fall asleep in. What would people, 
uncharitable people, say if they 
saw you ? 

‘I do not know what people 
would say. But I cannot go home, 
and I have not been able to get a 
lodging,’ said Marion piteously. 
She liked the kindly voice and face 
of the widow, and she resolved to 
confide in her. 

‘And where are you to sleep to- 
night, my dear?’ asked the widow, 
in mingled horror and amazement. 

‘I do not know. I wish you 
could help me; and I am very 
thirsty ; I can hardly speak.’ 

Mrs. Carpenter stretched out her 
hand, and took Marion’s, and said, 

‘Come with me. I will get you 
something to drink, and put you 
right for the night. I shall miss the 
train I intended taking ; but never 
mind that, there is another later.’ 

She took the girl into the re- 
freshment-room, and got her a cup 
of tea. Marion could eat nothing, 
but she drank the tea with a great 
sense of relief. While she was 
drinking the tea, she told the widow 
as much of her story as she would 
tell any one. How, for reasons 
unconnected with the fault of any 
one, she had been compelled to 
leave home unexpectedly and sud- 
denly, and how she had wandered 
about, looking in vain for lodgings. 

‘And,’ said Mrs. Carpenter, 
‘what is your name ?” 

Marion felt it hard to refuse to 
tell one who had been so kind to 
her, and yet she had made up her 
mind to tell no one. 

‘If you would not think it very 
ungrateful of me, I would rather 
not tell you,’ she said, in a voice 
of pain. 
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‘O my dear, I am not in the 
least curious; not in the least. I 
had no object in asking you what 
it was. I only wanted to know 
what I am to call you.’ 

‘ My Christian name is Marion, 
and they call me May,’ said the 
girl, with a spasm at her throat 
when she said the word ‘they.’ 
What were they thinking of now? 
What were they thinking of? By 
this time both her notes had been 
delivered. When they knew she 
had gone away, what would they 
say? And in all this ‘they’ meant 
only two people, Charlie and her 
aunt. 

‘Well, May, come along now, 
and I'll do better for you than any 
of those very particular people. 
Cab—four-wheeler ! 

They got in, and she gave the 
direction to drive to Wilkinson- 
street. Here she opened the door 
with a latch-key, and went in, 
making Marion follow her. She 
told the cabman to wait. 

‘Now, are you sure, my dear 
child, that you would not like 
something to eat ?” 

*O, quite, thank you. I want 
only to sleep. You are too kind 
to me, and I am too tired and too 
miserable to thank you in any way. 
Indeed, I shall never be able to 
thank you, for I was in despair.’ 

‘Poor child! poor child! It 
must have been cruelly hard. Mind 
yourself now in the dark. I'll get 
a candle in my own room ; I don’t 
know where to put my hand on 
one here. This is the door. I’ve 
got the key in my pocket; ay, 
here it is. Now, my dear, come 
in. O, yes, here is the candle. 
That is better; now you can see 
around you. There is no one in 
the house but ourselves. The 
master and mistress are gone to 
the theatre, and the servants are 
out. You will find the whole of 
the people very nice. I have now 
been lodging here some time, and 
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I must say I never met nicer 
people ; not a bit like the ordinary 
lodging-house folk.’ 

‘But when they come in and 
find me here, what will they say? 
What am I tosay?’ asked Marion 
faintly. 

‘They will say nothing to you, 
and you will say nothing to them. 
You will be fast asleep when they 
come. I have a very simple plan 
of getting over that difficulty: I'll 
write a note. They know my door 
is locked. You shall take the key 
and lock the door on the inside. 
To-morrow morning you push the 
note out under the door. They 
will not be much surprised to see 
it there, and they will be only 
astonished, not alarmed, when they 
hear that you are in this room; 
whereas, if you showed yourself 
to-night, or if you opened the door 
to-morrow morning, without their 
knowing about you, they might be 
terrified, or treat you as a thief.’ 

She sat down at the dressing- 
table and wrote the note, and then, 
after giving a few more words of 
instruction, said good-night, and 
added, 

‘I shall not be back fora couple 
of weeks any way, and during that 
time you are quite welcome to stay 
here. By that time you will have 
succeeded in getting a place for 
yourself, as you can use the land- 
lady here as a reference, or me, for 
that matter, if you prefer it.’ 

She closed the door after her, 
and was gone. 

Marion locked the door, and sat 
down to think. 

The events of the past hour had 
added a fresh and surprising sub- 
ject for thought to the situation. 
What deliverance could have been 
more thorough, more opportune, 
or more unexpected? Now that 
she was safe within walls, securely 
housed and sheltered, she recog- 
nised the gravity of her position an 
hour ago. What would have be- 
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come of her but for this kind and 
thoughtful woman? She did not 
know. She could not answer the 
question ; but the fact that she was 
unable was almost more terrible 
than any answer she could con- 
ceive. To wander all night through 
those weary streets! She could 
not have done it. She should have 
fallen down and died; or if she 
did not die, no doubt the police 
would take her to the station or 
somewhere else. 

This was the first time she had 
been from under the protection of 
her father or mother or aunt, and 
she felt as if the ground beneath her 
was no longer solid and trustworthy, 
but full of holes and other dangers. 

And then the thought of her 
poor old invalid kind aunt rushed 
in upon her, and she sobbed. What 
would the poor old woman do now 
that she was gone? Marion knew 
very well her aunt had no thought 
of anything in this world but her- 
self, Marion. She knew that never 
fell greater desolation on a mother 
than would fall on her aunt when 
the fact of her flight broke upon 
her for the first time. She could 
not conceive what the poor old 
woman would do. Perhaps she 
might die. That would be a mer- 
ciful end of this wearying tragedy. 
If she, too, might only die here in 
secret, where no one knew, where 
even her name had never been 
heard, would never be known! 
What a delivery death would be! 
Sudden and painless death she 
would prefer, but she would not 
shirk pain, if it proved the gate- 
way to release. She was not con- 
scious of any great wickedness ; 
and she believed she should find 
nothing in the hereafter so bad as 
what she now endured. { 

Then she knelt down and said 
a short prayer, begging of God to 
take her that night as she lay in 
sleep. 

She was as loyal-hearted a 
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maiden as man need hope to win. 
And as she lay down to sleep that 
night she wished and prayed that 
she might die, for her sweetheart’s 
ease. After God, she held him first, 
above all considerations of self or 
others. She was profoundly sorry 
for her poor helpless aunt. If the 
question had arisen as to whethershe 
or her aunt should die, she would 
have freely offered herself as the 
victim ; if her offer was rejected, 
she would have felt resigned. But 
on the question of whether he or 
she should be sacrificed, she would 
not have allowed the right of any 
human interference. She was, by 
the nature of her womanhood and 
the quality of her love, the natural 
victim in any such sacrifice. She 
would have gone gladly to the 
stake for him, as she had despair- 
ingly gone into exile away from 
him. 
Then she fell asleep. 


It was a broad open plain, 
bounded on all its four straight 
sides by swift impassable rivers. 
In that wonderful atmosphere it 
was possible to see objects dis- 
tinctly at enormous distances. All 
this vast plain, hundreds and hun- 
dreds of miles every way you look- 
ed, was dotted, at regular intervals, 
with groups of mounted men, a 
vast horde, more numerous than 
all the armies of the world com- 
bined. These bodies of men kept 
moving from spot to spot, always 
movements of equal length, like 
draughts on a board. Yet no one 
body of men came in contact with 
any other. They always kept at 
regular distances; and the most 
curious thing was, that although 
there seemed to be a body of ca- 
valry for each space, so that each 
space was occupied, they moved 


_about from square to square without 


touching or filling up the blank 
places, which were only half the 
size of the occupied places. 
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There was another curious thing 
too about those squares of men. 
No matter how far remote from 
the eye—and some of them were 
evidently thousands, if not hun- 
dreds of thousands, of miles away— 
the movements of those that were 
remotest were only equal to those 
immediate to the eye, and yet 
looked as great. 

Another most remarkable thing 
about this plain was, that although 
the rivers bounding it were at such 
distances that the mind of man 
could not appreciate them, the 
sound of the swift rivers—cataracts, 
in fact, they were—came as clearly 
upon the ear as the sound of the 
tramp of the horses close by. 

Now the formation of this in- 
calculable body of men and horses 
underwent a change. Instead of 
being ranged in squares equidis- 
tant, they, with incredible speed, 
formed intotwo long lines, and stood 
facing one another. It was obvious 
the great battle was about to begin 
at last. The slaughter would be 
terrific. 

Not only had the formation 
changed, but the very nature of the 
troops themselves. They were no 
longer cavalry, but artillery with 
long lean guns, that looked hungry 
like a starved wolf. 

The men had all dismounted 
from their horses now, and were 
busy about the guns. It was not 
possible to see exactly what the 
men were doing, but any one must 
know they were preparing for 
battle. If, when these men had 
been merely cavalry, the carnage 
was sure to be great, what would 
it be now that each man, as well 
as could be seen, had a long, lean, 
hungry-looking cannon ? 

And now the battle began. The 
long, lean, hungry-looking cannon 
belched forth huge columns of 
smoke, which lay down on the 
earth and drifted towards the spec- 
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tator. There was no sound of 
firing from the cannon; all that 
could be heard was the roaring of 
the waters and the hissing and 
screaming of the cannon-shot. 

For hours this battle went on, 
and although the shriek of the 
shot through the air could be dis- 
tinctly heard, no one fell on either 
side, nor was there any means of 
ascertaining whither the shot went, 
for no cloud of dust rose to show. 
Upon the whole it was a most ex- 
traordinary battle, such as one sel- 
dom or never sees nowadays. 

The only progress which the 
battle seemed to make was in the 
accumulation of smoke; for this 
had not only continued to gather, 
but, by an inexplicable freak of 
Nature, the two lines of smoke 
were blown together, and both 
forced downward on the spectator. 

This smoke was suffocating, 
maddening. It was not to be 
borne any longer. It had already 
blotted out the battle, and nothing 
could be seen, although everything 
could be heard, including the 
shouts of the dying; for now the 
shot must have begun to tell, as 
cries and yells and shouts burst in 
upon the ear, and almost maddened 
the listener. 

The spectator tried to retire, but 
could not. A high wall had insen- 
sibly arisen on the plain, and now 
barred retreat. To advance against 
that fog was as impossible as to 
walk through that wall. What was 
to be done? Suffocation! O, help! 

With a shriek she awoke. 

The room was dim with smoke. 
She sprang up. She had not un- 
dressed. She rushed to the win- 
dow and looked out. She saw at 
once that the house was on fire, 
and that no one knew she was in it. 

Right opposite to her stood 
Charlie, leaning against the rail- 
ings. Was her prayer for death 
about to be answered ? 


[To be continued, ] 





AN AMERICAN WOMAN OF BUSINESS. 


By Mrs. ADOLPHE SMITH. 


—-——_ 


‘Now, look here, young man, I’m 
a vegetarian. I guess I have eaten 
sharks’ skins and birds’-nest pud- 
dings until I have tanned the coats 
of my stomach, and I want some- 
thing simple.’ 

This astounding statement was 
made a week or two back by a lady 
of mature years, who was sitting at 
a table in the Criterion grill-room, 
giving her orders to an impertur- 
bable waiter. 

‘Yes, madam,’ he replied, with- 
out indicating, by so much as the 
quiver of an eyelid, any astonish- 
ment at the lady’s remark; and 
while she proceeded to tell him 
how she liked her tomatoes cooked, 
how she would not have them tried 
unless in the best butter, he lis- 
tened wigh perfect good breeding, 
and with an equanimity of coun- 
tenance that was a lesson to per- 
sons whom the public voice would 
term his ‘ betters.’ 

The lady, whose internal ar- 
rangements had been harassed by 
shark’s skin and birds’-nest pud- 
ding, partook of an engaging meal 
of fried tomatoes, bread-and-but- 
ter, and cider; after which she 
asked for hokey-pokey. The waiter 
professed ignorance ; but the lady 
from the other side of the Atlan- 
tic proceeded to enlighten him. 
Hokey-pokey was the vulgar name 
for ‘ice-cream sold on street,’ she 
explained, and she had tasted some 
at an open-air hokey-pokey stall 
near the Liverpool ‘ dép6t’ for one 
penny ; whereas that which she in- 
sisted upon calling hokey-pokey at 
the Criterion, and which the waiter 
steadfastly termed Neapolitan ice, 


cost one shilling—the only sub- 
stantial difference between the two, 
she afterwards assured her friends. 

This characteristic lady is of an 
original type. She is an American 
who has seen, as she is in the 
habit of saying, the right and wrong 
side of life. In her maturity, and 
in the full flow of the luxury that 
her prosperity has brought her, she 
likes to recall the struggle of her 
young years, when she used to run 
about barefooted at eleven years 
of age to discount her father’s bills, 
when she made her own way in 
the byroads of business, battling 
bravely with untold reverses, and 


persevering boldly until defeat be- 
came success. When quite a young 
girl she was left to look after her- 
self, and she determined to become 


a regular wholesale trader. She 
was fully up to all the tricks of 
commerce, and her extraordinary 
‘cuteness had been the theme of 
many remarks among the general 
dealers and wholesale traders. It 
was not astonishing therefore that 
her success was complete, and 
that her transactions almost in- 
variably turned in her favour. 

One of her early ventures was 
made many years ago, before the 
Chinese war, and when Europeans, 
and foreigners generally, were not 
allowed to go inland on Chinese 
territory. She determined to go 
into China and secure some really 
unadulterated tea; and what is 
more, she determined to go alone. 
It was a desperate enterprise ; no 
one who had attempted to explore 
the interior of Chinese territory 
had ever returned to relate his ex- 
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periences, and her fate was con- 
sidered sealed by all her friends. 
Nothing would deter her, however ; 
and she made her way to the land 
of Fee-fo-fi-fum, without arms, 
without protection, without autho- 
rity of any kind. As a matter 
of fact, the circumstances under 
which she penetrated to the heart 
of China made things exception- 
ally smooth for her. The native 
Chinese, who had never seen a 
European, far less a European 
woman, and alone, fancied that 
she was a privileged person, and 
under the especial patronage of 
their gods; therefore, instead of 
impeding her progress, they did 
everything that was within their 
power to help her. 

According to authoritative ad- 
vice, this strong-minded commer- 
cial traveller put aside her so-called 
European dress, and appeared in 
wide loose trousers, surmounted by 
a long capacious blouse; and, she 
added, never before or since had 
she found herself so comfortably 
clothed. We laugh at the Chinese 
for cramping the feet, and they 
laugh just as heartily at us for the 
compression of the waist that is 
universally practised in European 
countries. The lady whose expe- 
riences I am relating could fall in 
easily enough with Chinese ideas 
respecting female clothing, but she 
could not paralyse her feet. The 
deformity has to be commenced 
in the first months of a child’s life, 
and would be impracticable on a 
thoroughly developed foot; so the 
natives had to accustom them- 
selves to the spectacle of the hu- 
man foot divine untrammelled or 
uncramped by anything more solid 
than a plaited rush sandal. 

While she was in the interior of 
China, this American lady-trader 
was determined that she would 
not leave the country without 
making an effort to see one of the 
palaces in which the local gover- 
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nors kept their wives. Accordingly 
she relates how she lost her way in 
the vicinity of one of these gilded 
cages; how she turned quite by 
accident into the private gardens. 

* You will hardly believe it,’ she 
observes, ‘ but I could not find my 
way out. I got into a long corri- 
dor, and opened every door, and 
at last I came to a door a little 
more elaborately decorated than 
the rest. I pushed it open, and 
found myself in the desired haven. 
The Light of the Harem came for- 
ward and spoke to me, and I told 
her how grieved I was ; how I had 
lost my way in the gardens, then 
in the corridors. The principal 
lady was quite sorry for me,’ the 
American trader adds, with a hu- 
morous twinkle in her eye, ‘she 
was, indeed ; and she ordered me 
some tea as a consolation and a 
refreshment, the like of which I 
have never tasted before or since.’ 

The American lady-trader event- 
ually matured her plans, and by 
the invaluable help of John China- 
man, who believed in her as only 
a shade less than divine, contrived 
to carry a shipload of tea off to 
New York, expecting to make a 
small fortune at one fell swoop. 
Pure tea had not been tasted, how- 
ever, in New York, and was not 
appreciated ; it was impossible to 
do any business with the tea as it 
was, and finally a shanty was run 
up alongside the dock, and the 
tea was mixed with a large propor- 
tion of aromatic herbs, fresh and 
dried, before it could be sold by 
the regular buyers. So much for 
American tea ! 

In one ofher enterprises the lady- 
trader had amassed a large sum of 
money, and as she felt chary of 
letting people on board the ship in 
which she was returning know how 
much coin she had with her, she 
conceived a cute idea. She gave 
out that she was taking home seve- 
ral barrels of lead paint; and in 
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one of the barrels she secreted her 
money. The extreme weight was 
not noticeable, the paint itself 
being heavy; and she got her 
money safely landed, having kept 
a close watch on the barrels by 
day, and having slept on deck 
hard by at night. 

She had been amassing consider- 
able sums of money for many years; 
and it is now some ten years ago 
since she retired from active work, 
resting upon her laurels and her 
millions. She has, as may be 
judged, considerable influence in 
her native city ; and she wields a 
power that is greatly feared at 
election times. She is an ardent 
supporter of woman’s rights, and 
thinks ‘very small pumpkins’ of 
men; so when at a recent election 
the candidate said he was entirely 
opposed to women’s rights, she de- 
clared that he should not be re- 
turned ; and she set to work. She 
bought several hundred complete 
women’s kits, giving one—accom- 
panied with a pound of tea, a 
pound of sugar, and a pound of 
butter—to every Irishwoman in the 
district, with special injunctions. 
The stratagem succeeded ; the men 
voted as their wives urged them to 
vote, and the anti-female suffrage 
candidate was defeated. Nor does 
the story end here. ‘The defeated 
candidate got up a grievance, and 
the woman of business was charged 
with bribery and corruption. 

‘Bribery and corruption!’ she 
cried. ‘How could / bribe and 
corrupt. I am only a miserable 
woman, a mere slave. I could 
not vote, however much I might 
bribe ; and I did not ask the men 
to vote. I guess I only took the 
women a little present, poor things, 
to console them for the foolish 
things the men were going to do 
at voting time! And if I had been 
“bribing and corrupting,” as you 
say, haven’t I a right to the money 
I’ve earned, any way; and can’t I 
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spend itasI like? And supposing 
that I like to try if I can buy my 
political freedom, just as the slaves 
down South were allowed to buy 
their liberty, who’s going to stop 
me ?” 

No one thought it advisable to 
stop her; and her aggressors pru- 
dently let the matter drop. Since 
then the President of the United 
States thought fit to consult her 
on some electioneering business ; 
and that has been a proud feather 
in the liberty-cap she wears. 

In Paris and London she has 
chosen her paths in strange places ; 
in the great city of pleasure she 
was not attracted by the broad 
brilliant Boulevards; but she turn- 
ed, like a true woman of business, 
into the work-a-day quarters of 
Paris, into the Marais, into the 
Rue du Caire, &c. ; and by hang- 
ing about the dric-d-brac shops, for 
which the old parts of Paris are 
famous, she picked up an extra- 
ordinary collection of curiosities 
in the way of queer jewelry. For 
instance, she had secured thirty- 
five * breast-pins,’ or men’s scarf- 
pins, not that she wanted them, but, 
as she explained, because they were 
a remarkable bargain. She had 
also bought a large number—over 
a hundred, I should say—of me- 
dallions, seals, crosses, curious 
engraved stones, &c., which had 
been sold for a mere song, and 
which seemed to give her no plea- 
sure apart from the mere fact that 
they were cheap. 

In London she has been scour- 
ing the pawnbrokers’ establish- 
ments in search of bargains. She 
has retired from business, but the 
old spirit is with her still; she 
can no more help cheapening curi- 
Osity-shop and pawnbrokers’ trea- 
sures, than a retired editor can help 
the familiar action of tearing a 
letter into four and throwing it 
into the waste-paper basket. In 
one pawnbroker’s shop she found 
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two handsome Indian cashmere 
shawls for sale among the unre- 
deemed pledges; she asked the 
price, and, on hearing that the 
pawnbroker only wanted three 
pounds for the two, paid the money 
on the spot, and carried them off. 
This put her on the scent, and she 
has been on a personally-conducted 
exploration of all the business 
houses that flourish under the sign 
of the three golden balls. She has 
now collected twenty-four Indian 
cashmere shawls, for each of which 
she has paid an absurdly low price. 
She does not know what to do 
with them any more than she does 
with the thirty-five ‘ breast-pins ;’ 
but they are a satisfaction to her, 
insomuch as they represent a series 
of bargains. 

In London the ways of this 
American woman of business have 
been as peculiar as those of the 
‘heathen Chinee,’ in whose coun- 
try she has livedsolong. She has 
been in the purlieus of White- 
chapel; she has lingered among 
the poor in ‘the Dials; she has 
stopped to listen to street-preach- 
ers; she went to Trafalgar-square 
to hear Bradlaugh address the 
public the evening before his last 
demonstration at Westminster ; 
and she has wandered about Lon- 
don streets at all hours and in all 
neighbourhoods, ‘ seeing life,’ as 
she puts it. She has had strange 
meals in the commonest of eating- 
houses, eating a slice of Cheddar 
cheese with a slice of plum-cake, 
drinking Bass’s ale, and proteSting, 
it must be owned, at the last- 
named excess. She has seen and 
known such terrible things result- 
ing from drink, she says, that she 
has often been tempted to take the 
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pledge. And thereupon she pro- 
ceeds to relate a mournful episode 
respecting an ‘ elegant sea-captain, 
a most accomplished man, who 
drank himself to death down the 
Mississippi,’ and whose career has 
been a warning to her, it seems. 
She has particularly favoured an 
eating-house in Holborn, where she 
has seen fine joints of meat in the 
window, and where she has been 
able to go in and have some tea 
and bread-and-cheese whenever 
she ‘had a mind to;’ and she has 
been amazed at the chezpness of 
living in this unpretending style. 
Like most people who have a large 
income which they have made 
themselves, she is careful with her 
money ; though she will spend a 
hundred dollars over a friend's 
pleasure, she will quarrel over an 
unjust charge to the uttermost 
cent. 

As I have said, she ransacked 
Londonto the best ofher ability ;she 
overhauled Marshall & Snelgrove’s 
establishment, which she termed 
‘Mr. Marshall’s dry-goods store.’ 
She took ‘cars upanddowncity ;’ she 
talked to the policemen at corners of 
streets, told them where she was go- 
ing and whence she had come, and 
I firmly believe gave some of them 
a rapid summary of the American 
constitution ; in fact, she has come 
to Europe in a businesslike spirit, 
determined to see the real life of 
the country, just as, years ago, she 
determined to see the real life of 
the inhabitants of China. 

And she can boast that she has 
seen more of London and its life 
than nine hundred and ninety-nine 
out of a thousand of the women who 
live in the great city from year’s 
end to year’s end. 

















A GERMAN BAND. 


—_—_ 


Louver, Karl! we cannot hear thee. Blaze away, my lively Fritz. 
Try, my Max, to blow thy bugle into little tiny bits. 

Franz, my friend, how very rarely such a lonely spot you find ! 
Heinrich, let the spirit move thee. Gottlieb, thou art all behind. 
Here no traffic intercepts ye: here no constables intrude. 

Could ye play more unmolested in a sylvan solitude? 

Craven, Salisbury, and Cecil—quiet streets beside the Strand— 
Every possible allurement offer to a German Band. 


Dreamy flageolet, beguile me, till my cares are cast aside. 

Far away to blest Utopia bear me, strident ophicleide. 

Bring me aid and bring me solace ; help me build the lofty rhyme. 
(Let the carping critic find ye not in tune and not in time.) 

Flute, on soft and sunny ripples bear away my vain regret, 

While my soul to rapture kindles o’er the blithesome clarionet. 
Better judges may pronounce ye cracked, and bruised, and second-hand ; 
Still ye seem to fit each other, blended in a German Band. 


Can we chide your many blunders, or deride your many faults ? 
Not at all, my friends Teutonic. Let us hear another waltz. 

(Just a little sharp, your cornet ; still your piccolo is flat. 

When we take the two together, who can cavil much at that ?) 

Any pretty strain to take me up the Danube or the Rhine. 

Strauss, or Lanner, or Labitzky ; all the three are pets of mine. 
Raff and Brahms are too zsthetic. Wagner’s works are very grand ; 
Yet his music would appal me, rendered by a German Band. 


Tell me whence ye hail, my brothers. Name the towns that gave ye birth. 
Say what lucky spots ye favoured when ye kindly came on earth. 

Max, methinks Bavaria bore thee. Karl, thou hast a Saxon air. 

Fritz and Franz, your countenances might have come from anywhere. 
Gottlieb is a Brandenburger, yellow-haired, with eyes of blue. 

Hans possesses a complexion Hanoverian in its hue. 

Fate’s fraternity hath bound ye, children of the Fatherland. 

Stay and make your homes among us, light and lively German Band ! 


Yet perchance ye feel a yearning for your Deutschland ever dear. 
Britain—though the waves obey her—makes a mess of lager-beer. 
Weak are we in kirsch and kiimmel—not so very good at schnapps ; 
While we cannot reach the sausage Allemania boasts, perhaps. 

Still our island has a story. We are brave and we are free. 

Brave enough to dare the torment of your presence, as ye see. 

Free as air in all our doings—or I scarce could understand 

How we tolerate the torture which is called a German Band. 


HENRY S, LEIGH. 














SECOND-RATE. 


By ANNABEL GRAY. 


—— 


NEEDy men of a certain standing, 
looking about for prey, and anx- 
ious to fatten on others’ poorness 
or credulity, should never forget 
the ambitions of the second-rate. 
By second-rate we do not neces- 
sarily imply a want of culture, or 
an empty purse—far from it ; nor 
do we allude to that immense 
class to whom England owes, in a 
great measure, her stability, power, 
and wealth—the race of shopkeep- 
ers. These, as a rule, are not 
anxious to cross any Rubicon, or 
to be taken under the wing of su- 
periors in birth or position, whom 
they can often afford to despise. 
By second-rate we mean peo- 
ple neither very rich nor very poor, 
who love to be considered ‘in 
society ; people whose lives may, 
in some respects, be under a cloud, 
which debars them from claiming 
equality with the first-rate, who 
differ from them as diamonds from 
crystals; bankers and merchants, 
who have swindled every one to 
an enormous extent; high-class 
rogues and vagabonds, who have 
escaped scot-free through the mag- 
nitude and cleverness of their 
schemes, and who want to get on 
their feet again in good society, 
now that the ugly affair has blown 
over ; husbands whose wives have 
run away from them, and wives 
whose husbands have paid them a 
similar compliment ; professional 
men, who have been whipped by 
scandal, and fancy the beast is 
safely muzzled ; foreigners, whose 
native land is too hot to hold 
them ; officers who are ‘cashiered ; 
doctors seeking practice; lucky 





City men, who, by one coup, have 
made a fortune, but are without 
connections or interest; lucky City 
swindlers, who lay their traps, and 
bait them so carefully as to always 
keep within the law ; secretaries of 
big mining companies, and secre- 
taries of the ‘ Association of Liter- 
ati, for the benefit and protection 
of unknown but ever-rising Au- 
thors and Artists,’ &c., and who 
take members’ subscriptions and 
reading-fees with glib politeness 
and the deepest interest in the 
genius laid before their notice. All 
these, in their turn, may be the 
prey of that needy man, who has 
the key to a certain clique called, 
in society, ‘ first-rate,’ and who sug- 
gests various channels and means, 
profitable to himself, whereby these 
forlorn but expectant ones may 
make another grand début. 

He must be paid, of course, 
this Good Samaritan ; that is only 
reasonable. The world may be, 
and doubtless is, full of pitfalls for 
the unwary, and if they stray into 
them he cannot be expected to 
drag them out without some pe- 
cunlary profit. 

He will therefore probably sug- 
gest giving a series of grand 4é- 
unions (nothing like capitals and 
French terms for catching his flies), 
for which he will charge three or 
four guineas. Xéunions in various 
sumptuous mansions, the owners 
of which, for some reason or other, 
are enchanted to oblige him ; and 
here the second-rate, under his 
noble guidance, may disport them- 
selves, and even borrow a reflected 
light from their superiors. The 
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tares will flourish by the side of 
the wheat, the sheep mingle with 
the goats. And as people more or 
less resemble fishes in the ocean, 
in that they live on each other, the 
needy professionals may find fresh 
satisfactory food, the secretaries se- 
cure more members, and a general 
chorus of ‘O, be joyful ! be set to 
an accompaniment of ‘ Fee, fi, fo, 
fum! All will be in turn judi- 
ciously devoured. 

Of course the reformer must be 
paid for all this. He will carry 
war—a deadly blow aimed against 
clique—into the enemy's camp; 
he will defy society on a new 
method of attack, and act St. 
George to its Dragon. Rising au- 
thors and artists will be told that, 
in these happy hunting grounds, 
they will find editors, publishers, 
managers, impresarios, and all the 
rest of it, longing to (metaphori- 
cally) take them to their bosoms. 
England’s sons and daughters of 
genius will be cradled afresh, and 
find in these gentle foster-parents 
all their hearts, brains, or pockets 
could desire. Nothing could look 
more charming in print; and the 
reformer smiles, and whispers 
‘Courage!’ Theabandoned wives 
must be, of course, beautiful, ac- 
complished, and fascinating, with 
voices like angels, and the forms 
and eyes of Houris. They must 
dress—O, how they must dress!— 
if they mean to succeed. 

Ladies under a cloud, if they 
wish to emerge from dull obscurity, 
and find comfortable guardians 
and protectors in the other sex— 
money-spinnets in safe businesses, 
not erratic spirits who sell ideas 
for what they will fetch—must 
trust to him, and he will pull them 
through. It is not given to every 
one to enter mansions for a paltry 
three or four guineas, to sing be- 
fore an Arditi, or be addressed by 
the head of a noted publishing 
firm, besides enjoying a series of 
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refreshments and suppers, and the 
rapture of listening to scornful full- 
blown professionals, who welcome 
the officious amateur or rising ar- 
tist with many stony stares and eye- 
glass lifting. 

As for the gentlemen, they must 
be prepared to ‘ follow their leader,’ 
and back him too. They must 
patronise his tailor, send him offer- 
ings of cigars, and many cases of 
sound Bordeaux. These are his 
little pickings; and the second-rate 
must be taught they are veritable 
tares, useful in their way, but not 
for a second to be classed with 
golden wheat. Still supported: by 
their reformer and friend, they will 
have the privilege of being intro- 
duced to, and even of dancing with, 
splendid heiresses, wealthy widows, 
showy women, eligible spinsters 
with expectations, and @ few ac- 
tresses. They will also enter bil- 
liard-rooms and card-rooms (now 
and then), where they will see ex- 
hibitions of refined and seductive 
play of the haute école style, where 
the man marked to lose at Nap will 
have ample opportunity of study- 
ing the French proverb, Heureux en 
jeu, malheureux en amour, and vice 
versa. 

The second-rate will risk and 
sacrifice a good deal for the tri- 
umph of visiting Madame la Mar- 
quise de Belletaille, or Signora 
Gasalieri, Madame de Crespigny, 
or Mrs. Parke-Hunter. To leave 
cards on these divinities; to re- 
ceive bows from them in the Row, 
as they loll back gracefully in their 
victorias, or sit upright in snug 
broughams ; to dive for their fans 
or programmes, gloves or lace 
handkerchiefs, at the opera or the- 
atre, and see their lovers scowling 
and gnawing their moustaches—the 
second-rate ought to be duly thank- 
ful for such privileges. A chance 
of being vaguely mentioned in the 
satirical weeklies as being in at- 
tendance on these divas, who dwell 
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in mansions, and neither toil nor 
spin, is worth—well, what is it vot 
worth? Toget a peep at the ball- 
dress of the Marquise before it is 
laced on her slender form; to be 
invited to luncheon and feel ill 
after salmon mayonnaise; to be 
asked for a little loan now and 
then, from a paltry fifty to five hun- 
dred pounds, or a set of Chelsea 
blue—what City man or swindler 
with a balance at his bankers 
could hesitate a second, or refuse 
to purchase that jovely diamond 
bracelet in Bond-street, for which 
Madame de Crespigny sighed 
twice as he carried her parasol 
and whistled for her pug? 

We know there have been many 
schemes of late set on foot to de- 
velop our sociability, and strike at 
British pudeur, pride, or coldness ; 
but, for the most part, they have 
been Utopian, and ‘Ichabod’ may 
be whispered over their departed 
glories. 

Society likes change, but it de- 
tests innovations. Clubs have been 
started to bring unity and promote 
friendliness in our midst; but the 
result has not been particularly 
striking ; and those reformers who 
are determined to introduce mem- 
bers of one community to another 
and a higher one, without the 
usual orthodox form of introduc- 
tion, risk a good deal. Perhaps 
the inferior members risk more. 

Are people any more sociable 
for clubs and Réunions ? Does not 
clique—hydra-headed monster— 
still hold its sway, while doubtful 
shrugs and impertinent remarks of 
the ‘Who’s who’ school reign su- 
preme? Is not scandal still ram- 
pant? Is there any chance of 
bringing gilded sheep into one 
fold under various shepherds ? 
But when the second-rate were 
taken steadily in hand by their 
reformer, and marched on to glory, 
they never doubted a successful 
result. 
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They were all warned (the la- 
dies especially) that dress of the 
most elaborate and vecherché de- 
scription was their only hope ; and 
when any intelligent second-rater 
dared to hint that this insistence 
on dress had a rather snobbish ten- 
dency—recalling the struggles of 
servants on Sundays—he or she 
was smiled down upon as a feeble 
creature, who really knew very 
little. 

As for the hosts and hostesses 
in these mansions to be entered 
for that modest fee of four guineas 
a series, refreshments and supper 
included, the second-rate dared 
inquire nothing. They were sub- 
limely ignorant of their character, 
antecedents, or surroundings ; but 
that, after all, was the chief charm 
of the thing; it left so much to 
the imagination, even if, at the 
same time, it sometimes threatened 
to leave them out in the cold. 
They were told that these man- 
sions, in which their humble selves 
would be received, were palatial ; 
that one would witness therein 
pictures of ‘sweetness and light’ 
ever after to be remembered ; no- 
thing vulgar, nothing ‘ shoddy fin- 
ished’ or noisy here. Their owners 
were cultivated people of zsthetic 
views ; they occasionally worship- 
ped lilies, orchids, and dadoes, and 
wore curious clothes and long hair. 
Now the second-rate seldom go in 
for extremes. What spectacle so 
charming, so edifying, as a splen- 
did drawing-room, furnished in the 
latest too-too style, filled with the 
élite of society, where the outward 
form is perfect as the inward spirit ! 
What groups so lovely as men and 
women perfectly dressed, with re- 
fined souls, and pockets filled with 
gold, steeped in the thrice-refined 
cynicism of the day! Beautiful 
houses, or rather mansions, inha- 
bited by beautiful people, a small 
aristocratic coterie, a musical batch, 
an artistic batch, in which the 
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second-rate would be permitted to 
inhale fresh draughts of life and 
claret-cup, and flutter their wings 
for a few hours in a fine and rare- 
fied atmosphere of fashion, rank, 
wealth, and beauty. 

No wonder they jumped at such 
a chance! The question was, 
Would they ever be allowed to 
advance over those magic thres- 
holds, even if their costume and 
appearance generally did not dis- 
grace them? ‘ Velvet or nothing ! 
some ofthe ladies cried. ‘ Lyon’s 
velvet at a guinea a yard, filmy old 
lace, and pearls!’ ‘These cries 
were repeated, and caught up, as 
it were, by all. They would live 
on bread-and-butter for supper for 
a month to get costume; their 
reformer and saviour should not 
blush for ¢hem ; they had blushed 
too long unseen, pretty dears ! The 
entrance into that new ideal life 
in fashionable drawing - rooms, 
where people breathed a more ex- 
alted air, full of soft hopes and 
poetic aspirations, should be real- 
ised, never mind what sacrifice 
must be endured in the meaner 
rooms of common dwellings. 

And for real romance, enthu- 
siasm, and self-sacrifice in such 
cases, commend us to women. 

Perhaps no cardinal archbishop 
ever received more humble solici- 
tations from his proselytes to be 
received into his church than this 
reformer from his neophytes to be 
allowed to attend these festivals. 
The second-rate were about to 
study life in a new aspect; they 
were to be charmed and regener- 
ated by the atmosphere of man- 
sions. The word spoke for itself. 

‘You,’ he would say, addressing 
his flock, ‘have not been cradled, 
as I have been, in the lap of 
luxury, with lords for your god- 
fathers. You belong to the middle- 
class ranks, the average genteel.’ 

It was indeed a daring venture 
to bring humble Berlin ware under 
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the same roof as exquisite Dres- 
den china, or to imagine that the 
delicate flaky ‘upper crust’ of 
society would ever assimilate with 
heavy pastry manufactured in the 
City, and occasionally found in 
cheap lodging and boarding houses. 

The word ‘ genteel’ rankled in the 
mind of the strugglers ; neverthe- 
less, they were to have a peep at 
the grand puppet-show ; they were 
to be brought face to face with 
luxury and splendour, owned by 
people who could trace their gout 
and ancestry to the Plantagenets, 
and inhabited three noble drawing- 
rooms ¢# suite. Their walls were 
hung with mauve-tinted velvet, and 
the furniture was wonderful, valu- 
able, and zsthetic enough to be- 
wilder the brain of any ordinary 
decorator. 

Here was art indeed triumphant, 
and music of the future listened to. 
Here Herr Wagner's or Mr. Tenny- 
son’s latest plagiarists held the fans 
of lovely women, who had never 
anything in common with the 
second-rate, except, perhaps, colds 
in the head. Every chair was his- 
toric, every jewel could tell a 
history. 

And this is what did happen : 

When the second-rate arrived, a 
certain timidity and nervousness, 
natural enough at the importance 
of the occasion, characterised the 
gestures and movements of several. 
Nervousness is no sin, but it is 
often fatal ; and it increased as that 
reformer, giving them one anxious 
glance—to be sure they did not 
disgrace him—led them on to vic- 
tory. 

A mere form of introduction was 


then gone through; the chilliest 


of bows from the hostess an- 
nounced the fact that they were 
‘not one of us.’ 

‘We really know nothing of 
them, nothing whatever,’ was whis- 
pered from time to time, as couples 
entered, were marched up for in- 
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troduction, and dismissed with the 
same chilly bow. 

A celebrated tenor, who lived in 
splendour at one of the best hotels, 
and drove a very decent carriage 
and pair, muttered to a friend, 
whose blonde head reclined on a 
white-satin cushion embroidered 
with pearls, 

‘By Jove! I fancy there'll be 
arow. There's little Nello bring- 
ing in the Varens.’ 

Now and then, if the wealth of 
the second-rate were a thing known 
and recognised, a little more 
warmth (very little) would be dis- 
played. If they were spoken of 
as gifted, famous, or eccentric, the 
bow might be less icy, the smile 
fade less quickly. But they were 
kept in their places. Artists and 
authors may be homaged now and 
then, but never allowed to grow 
intimate. The whole thing was a 
novelty and an innovation; and 
Lady Arabella Golightly and Mrs. 
Green-Jones, and even the Mar- 
quise de Belletaille, to say nothing 
of the various honourables who 
kept aloof, clearly did zo¢ approve. 
The Muses were fairly represented ; 
so also was the professional ele- 
ment. The celebrated basso pro- 
fundo, Garbelli, thundered forth a 
sea-song; the fashionable and 
beautiful Mdlle. Beaumarchais, in 
sage-green satin, and diamonds 
from her latest adorer, a Spanish 
Prince, sang a powerful sceva, and 
maddened one ofthe Court painters 
with the witchery ofher dark money- 
seeking eyes and the lavish display 
of arms and bust. Several young 
gentlemen and ladies recited ; and 
the more humorous the recitation, 
the better was it received. Emi- 
nent sculptors and painters hung 
about doorways, and said naughty 
things »’importe quoi of some of 
the company. 

‘Then you depend entirely on 
M— for the respectability of all 
these people,’ an old maid was 
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saying to Lady Arabella Golightly, 
who sat like a queen on a raised 
dais, surrounded by orchids and 
rare flowering plants, and had never 
once left her perch save to réceive 
the tenor. 

‘He vouches for them,’ her 
ladyship answered, with a wave of 
her fan towards the reformer ; 
‘and he’s so charming, you know. 
Some of them, I think, are very 
passable, and it’s a change, and 
amusing ; besides, I don’t think 
they will stay late; and after they 
are gone we can dance and enjoy 
ourselves.’ 

Some of the company—sheep as 
well as goats—ordered their car- 
riages and left early, shocked 
with Mdlle. Beaumarchais’ paint 
and vulgarity. Her pouts, her airs 
and patches, to say nothing of the 
wonderful new auburn dye on her 
riant curls, took, however, with 
the gentlemen ; and two or three 
of the goats got quite jolly and 
facetious, and received a warning 
glance from the reformer that 
checked their gambols. 

Two prima donnas went down 
three times to supper, and were 
regaled on truffled turkey and 
champagne, when the second-rate 
(who had paid for their entertain- 
ment) were kept: standing at the 
buffet, modestly attacking sausage- 
rolls and beer. 

Here, again, audacity and self- 
ishness were the best rewarded. 
Every one with a reputation, even 
if a suspicion of evil mingled with 
it, received notice and attention 
from the gentlemen ; degradation 
felt inspired anew ; but the ladies 
of the mansions shook their heads. 

Host and hostess, when not 
apathetic, watched the new-comers 
with a vague hostility it was impos- 
sible wholly to mask. 

Clique reared its mighty head, 
protesting against innovation. 

‘Court celebrities, if you like,’ 
it said ; ‘lionise notorious people 
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because you can be amused, and 
they afford you something to talk 
and think over; besides, you need 
never grow intimate with them, or 
view them as friends ; but to be 
bored by the second-rates, patronise 
outsiders— mere nobodies, who 
bring neither profit nor amusement 
—ad quoi bon? 

There was truth in this. The 
experiment had been made, and 


Has my Mistress dear a Heart? 


had failed ; sociability was a thing 
that depended on something higher 
than the spasmodic efforts of a 
needy reformer. 

The lions and lionesses of artis- 
tic, scientific, and literary spheres 
also detested the entrance of the 
goats among them, and would have 
torn the tares up by the roots. 

‘A quoi bon? they too asked ; 
and society echoed them. 





HAS MY MISTRESS DEAR A HEART? 


Has my mistress dear a heart? 

If so, where does she conceal it? 
For no kindly glances dart 

From her eyes which might reveal it. 
Yet although I know full well 

She cares naught for all my sighing, 
Daily at her feet I tell 

How for love of her I’m dying. 


Yes, she has a heart, for I 

Gave her mine to my undoing, 
Though the time has long gone by 

When she smiled upon my wooing. 
Then she had a heart, I own; 

She has mine now in addition ; 
Yet she’s heartless as a stone, 

And I’m in the same condition. 


PAUL BLAKE, 





